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MONGST the literary 
workers of our time, 
there are a few names that, 
while they have still attrac- 
tions for youthful readers, 
are worthy links between 
the present and the past. 
Their popularity was se- 
Cured, if its climax was not 
reached, over a quarter of a 
century ago, but it has been 
of that genuine kind that 
has waned but littleas other 
aspirants have pushed to 
the front, while it has 
gained in many respects 
from the mellowing effects 
of time and long service. 
Amongst these veterans in 
the great republic of letters 
must be numbered such as 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
and the Howitts, all of 


whom won no mean honours 
by their pens when the pre- 
Sent generation was in its 
infancy, though they have 
continued to cater for the 
amusement and instruction 
of the public, with but 
slight intermission, up to 
this time. Of two of the 
best known, Mary Howitt 
and Mrs. Hall, we have 
already published portraits. 
Now we have pleasure in 
adding to our gallery the 
able coadjutor of the latter 
lady, who has worked side 
by side with her for the best 
part of half-a-century, and 
has with her rendered the 
name a welcome one in 
every part of the civilised 
world. 

The important work by 
which Mr. Hall’s name will 
ever be associated is that 
on “Treland ; its Scenery, 
Character, &c.,” which ap- 
peared in three large quarto 
Volumes during the years 
1841-2-3, and is a monu- 
ment of painstaking literary 
Skill and artistic embellishment. It combines topo- 
graphical and statistical information, with the poetical 
and romantic features of the country, the legends 
of the peasantry, scenes and characters of humour 
or pathos, and all that could be gathered in 
five separate tours through Ireland, added to 
early recollections of the country. The volumes 
were highly embellished by British artists, and though 
the great outlay necessary to its production necessarily 
precluded its being a popular work, in the general ac- 
Ceptation of that term, its place, as the standard illus- 
trated book on Ireland, was at once secured. Then 
Mr. Hall’s connexion with the Art Journal, a publica- 
tion that has done so much for the popularisation of 
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MR. S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


(From a Photograph by Watkins, Parliament-street. ) 


art in England, is well known. Tt was he who esta- 
plished the journal in 1839, and, at first, carried it on 
under most discouraging circumstances; but, by dint 
of perseverance, he at length succeeded in hitting the 
popular taste in the right way, and gained for his 
serial a large amount of public support. ‘This work 
has had, there can be no doubt, considerable influence 
on the progress of British art, and to the labours of 
its editor may, in some measure, be attributed, 1t is 
generally admitted, the transfer of public patronage In 
England from the “old masters” to the medern 
artists. 

His personal history may be very briefly told. 
The fourth son of Colonel Robert Hall, Mr, Samuel 
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Carter Hall, was born at 
Topsham, Devon, in 1801. 
He commenced his pro- 
fessional labours as a gal- 
lery reporter for the New 
Times, and in 1825 esta- 
blished, and for many years 
edited, the Amulet, a fa- 
vourite annual. His sub- 
sequent career is_ briefly 
sketched in “Men of the 
Time.” He succeeded the 
poet Campbell in 1830 as 
editor of the Vew Monthly 
Magazine, and soon began 
to evince a penchant for 
art literature. He has 
edited the “ Book of 
Gems,” “ Book of British 
Ballads,” ‘‘ Baronial Halls,” 
and other illustrated works. 
In 1851 he published, in 
conjunction with the Art 
Journal, an “Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of the Industry of All Na- 
tions,” the most authentic 
pictorial representative of 
the contents and interior of 
the Crystal Palace extant, 
and in 1862 a similar work, 
descriptive of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. He 
has issued in the Art 
Journal a series of en- 
gravings from the pictures 
in the Vernon Gallery, and 
of those in the private 
collection of Her Majesty. 
During his long labours in 
connection with literature, 
Mr. Hall formed the ac- 
quaintance of many lite- 
rary celebrities, and his 
recollections of these, em- 
bodied in lectures, he has 
delivered repeatedly in Lon- 
don and in many of the 
leading cities and towns of 
England. A. list of the 
several works, original and 
edited, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, would occupy more 
space than can be spared in 
this article, as itamounts to 
some two hundredandeighty 
volumes. Mr. Hall has 
assisted in founding some 
excellent charities of Lon- 
don, amongst which may be mentioned the Hospital 
for Consumption, the Governesses’ Institution, the 
Pensioners’ Employment Society, and he acted as one 
of the hon. secretaries of the Nightingale Fund. 

Mr. Hall is now publishing, in the Aré Journal, a 
series of illustrated articles, on ‘ The Stately Homes of 
England,” a subject that affords good scope for his 
powers, artistic and literary, and doubtless many 
persons who have read the articles in their present 
form, will have an opportunity, by-and-bye, of perusing 
them in a volume, for they will bear re-publishing. 
We mav mention, also, that Mr. Hall brought out in 
his journal, during the Paris Exposition, an elaborate 
illustrated cata‘zue of its treasures. 
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? Out ot Dagareth. 
A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


Part II. 


white as a ghost, and with a step as soundless. He could 
have sworn that he had seen that little inlaid writing- 
desk before. 
besque, and the curious scroll-work in the border. It 
was no impulse of unmanly curiosity that made him en- 
deavour to raise the lid. 


He remembered the quaint pattern in ara- 


If he had indeed seen it before, 


away off under the hills of Hazelhurst, he knew whose 


‘J, wrote to various friends, only to learn that her| jane would be engraved beneath it. 
He picked up the little glove 


father had recently died, and that the rémainder of 


But it was locked. 
Ruth Maynard’s glove—if 


the family had removed to a Western city. To| his heart could trust its own intuitions—held it reverently 


letters addressed to her mother he received no reply. 
Once he heard, in some incidental way, that she was in a 
certain town in Georgia ; but when he reached the place 
he found a Miss Maynard, who was—not Ruth. He 
wrote to the Department at Washington, but it could 
give him no information. At last he began to doubt if 
she were living. He knew the labours, the perils, the 
hardships she must have encountered ; and he woke in 
lonely midnights to fancy that her voice in some extremity 
of danger was culling upon him for help and succour. He 
did not neglect the business that had drawn him South- 
ward; but with it he coupled a long search for Ruth 
Maynard. For months he wandered over that fair 
Southern land, seeking tidings of her whom he now loved 
with a love that was daily growing more and more hope- 
less. Often, like Evangeline, he ‘sat by some nameless 
grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom she was 
already at rest.” But he did not ‘long to slumber beside 
her.” Ah, no! 

He had work that must be done ere he entered into 
that rest. He resigned the official position he had held, 
and devoted himself, soul and body, to the service of the 
weak, the lowly, the down-trodden, the oppressed. To 
follow in the footsteps of the woman whom he had scorned 
was now the sole ambition of his life. No labour was too 
severe, no task too revolting, no undertaking too perilous. 

At length a fearful epidemic broke out among the blacks 
who inhabited a squalid portion of the great city in which 
he had located himself, and where he was doing mis- 
sionary work with a zeal and a self-sacrificing devotion 
that was worthy of a martyr. Friends urged flight, but 
he would not desert his post. Taking his life in his hand 
he went about among the sick and dying, at once phy- 
sicilan, nurse, and priest. 

One afternoon he entered a lowly cabin where a suffer- 
ing mother and dying child were wrestling alone with the 
dark angel. It was in a different quarter of the city from 
that in which most of his work had been done. 

“* Have you been alone all day?” he asked of the sick 
-woman, as he gently took the wailing babe from her arms 
and bore it to the low doorway for a breath of purer air. 

*¢ No, massa. fas 


De young lady war yere dis monnin’. 
‘What young lady ?” 
‘De good young lady from de Norf, massa. ’Pears 

like she done got sick herself. She war comin’ to make 
suffin for Philly, mammy’s poor leetle chile,” she added, 
as the boy writhed about in the kind arms that held him, 
and they were fain to carry him back to the bed again. 

Andrew Morrison made both mother and child as com- 
fortable as he could, and made arrangements with a 
neighbour to look in upon them in the night. Then he 
asked :— 

‘* Where is the young lady of whom you spoke? If she 
is sick she should be looked after.” 

The woman did not know. But she reckoned that 
Dinah’s Cesar could tell where she lived, for the young 

lady was teaching him his letters. 

** Dinah’s Cesar” did know ; and his knowledge being 
quickened into action by the sight of a few pennies, he 
trotted along by the side of Massa Morrison at a rapid 

ace. 

4 It was a balmy evening. The doors and windows of a 
small cottage a little way out of the city were wide open, 
and the breath of roses and heliotropes stole past him as 
Andrew Morrison pulled the bell and heard its peal re- 
sounding through the house. No one answered, and after 
waiting a reasonable time he stepped into the hall. All 
was still as death ; and for a moment he hesitated in 
doubt whether to pursue his investigations or to retrace 
his steps. Perhaps—nay, very probably—this was a most 
Quixotic adventure. What if the young lady were from 
the North—and what if she were sick? Doubtless she 
had friends to care for her. 

He stepped back into the street, where an old coloured 
man was sitting complacently under a hedge of Cherokee 
roses. 

“Uncle,” he said, as the old man respectfully touched 
his battered straw hat; ‘‘ uncle, do you know the young 
lady who lives in this house?” 

‘Yes, massa ; I is ’quainted wid dat young lady. All 
de brack folks dey knows her.” 

‘* Does she live here alone ?” 

‘¢ Dar war a ole lady libed wid her once, massa. But 
she got de fever las’ week. She mighty good ’ooman. De 
Lord he want her ‘up dar, massa,” and the quaint old 
figure lifted its eyes reverentially upward. 

** Do you mean that she is dead—the old lady?” 

‘¢’'Yas, massa.” 

Andrew Morrison hesitated for a moment—then he 
asked :— 

‘* Have you seen the young lady to-day, uncle?” 

‘Saw her ’bout noon, massa—when she went into de 
house. Hain’t seen nuffin ob her sence den, sar, and I’se 
been sittin’ yere all de time.” 

Recrossing the street, he entered the house again, and 
gave the bell another pull. It rang through the silence 
loudly and clearly, and still there was no response. He 
pushed lightly upon a door at the left of the little hall,” 
and it yielded to his touch. 

_A small room, with windows opening upon a shaded 
piazza—matting upon the floor, light cane chairs, a settee 
and a round table with a few books and a writing-desk ; 
a handful of blue English violets were fading inva little 
erystal vase, but their dying breath stil] filled the air with 
sweet perfume. A glove, still bearing the impress of the 
precrere hand, lay upon achair, and a shawl trailed upon 

e floor. 

Andrew Morrison’s heart beat painfully. Something in 
the very atmosphere of this room stirred all the pulses of 
his being, while at the same time a vague, undefined fear 
almost overpowered him. Suddenly he sprang forward, 


with a chamber on either side. 


for a moment, almost as if it had been the hand so long 
vainly sought for, and then passed into the hall again. 


id 


There was another room, evidently a dining-room, oppo- 


site, and at the end of the hall a door which led to the 
small back-yard, across which was the kitchen. 


Thither- 


ward he went. But that too, although bearing traces of 


recent occupancy, was deserted. 


Where next ? Should he go ‘up stairs, down stairs,” 


perhaps ‘“‘into my lady’s chamber?” He debated the 
question only for an instant, then rapidly ascended the 
stairs. , 


The upper story was precisely like the lower—a hall 
u The door upon the left 
was ajar, and he glanced into the room ; it was empty. 


Then he crossed to the one opposite, and knocked once, 


twice, thrice. There was no answer; but as he listened 


intently he thought he heard a faint sigh, not a moan, but 
just a long, quivering breath. Hesitating no longer, he 


laid his hand upon the door-knob, and softly turned it. 
To his great joy it was unlocked. 

The blinds were closed, and at first he could see nothing. 
But as his eyes became accustomed to the darkness he 
discerned a white, motionless figure lying upon the lounge 
in the farther corner of the room. What a moment was 
that! As he glided like a spirit across the apartment, 
shadowy with approaching night, it seemed to him the 
one supreme moment of his life for which all other mo- 
ments had been made. 

Silently he bent over the white form and gazed upon the 
deathlike features. His heart had not deceived him. It 
was the face of Ruth Maynard. 


Do you think that then his long-repressed love surged 
wildly up, that he caught the still figure to his breast, and 
strove by passionate kisses to bring back the warmth and 
colour to the fixed, white lips that had so often smiled 
upon him, but which perhaps would never smile again ? 

Ah! he had never reverenced her as he reverenced her 
then! He did not dare to touch her lips or even to press 
one kiss upon her brow. For one instant he fell upon his 
knees beside the couch, and his het tears fell like rain 
upon the small white hand that had so faithfully minis- 
tered to others’ needs. Then, without so much as lifting 
one ringlet of her hair, he locked the chamber door and 
sped like the wind toward the city. 

** Tt is life or death, doctor! You must go with me at 
once!” he said. And in an incredibly short space of 
time he stood in the office of a friend ; and in less time 
than it has taken to write the words they were whirling 
back to the cottage, only stopping long enough to pick up 
an efficient nurse on the way. 

It was a fearful struggle between life and death ; but 
life at last won the victory. Its forces were sorely shaken, 
and its hosts well-nigh routed. Days lengthened into 
weeks, and weeks became months, before Ruth Maynard 
was carried downstairs into the little sitting-room, and 
sat with Andrew Morrison gazing out upon the soft blue 
southern sky, while the pale crescent moon hung low in 
the west, half lost in the opaline lustre of sunset. 

There were few words between them, but silence that 
was more eloguent than silver speech. At last Ruth 
reazhed forth her hand, and lightly touched the one that 
rested upon the arm of her chair. 

‘*Harth is so beautiful!” she sighed; ‘‘and life is 
sweet. You saved my life, Andrew—do you know it? If 
God had not sent you to me that night, I should never 
have breathed again. They would have found me there 
some time in that chamber, a dead, ghastly thing.” 

The child—she looked like a child, so slight and deli- 
cate, with the short hair, which was all that was left of 
her luxuriant tresses, curling damply about her brow— 


shuddered as she spoke. 


As if she had been indeed the 
child she seemed, her companion drew her toward him 
until her head rested upon his shoulder. She was so ineX- 
pressibly dear to him in that hour of weakness and de- 
pendence ; and, far away from home and kindred, she 
clung to him even as a child might have done. Yet woul 
she give him the life he had saved? Had he any right to 
seek her love—he who had so misjudged, so wronged her j 
Prisoning her hand in his, with the soft twilight about 


them, and the odour of orange-blossoms in the air, be 
told her all—the whole long story of his love, his doubts, 
his, as he called it, pharisaical presumption. 


**T was so wise in my own conceit, Ruth,” he said, at 


last, ‘1 set upa ‘Nazareth’ for myself, and then asked 
if any good thing could come out of it ?—as if all the 
goodness, all the truth, all the self-abnegation this great 
world holds was to be found in my own narrow sphere ! 


God forgive me, Ruth, but I was a very Pharisee.” 
Ruth smiled softly. I think she was content. 


THE END. 
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servants.” Were that good old custom still in 

vogue of putting wise sayings and proverbs up 
outside our houses, this aphorism of Jesus the son of 
Sirach might well be placed over many a modern 
domicile. 

It is our boast that we are the freest people of— 
Europe, we suppose we must say, as there is the Trans- 
atlantic Bird o’ Freedom ever ready to crow over us ; but 
what beggarly Frenchman or smoking German can boast 
of such liberty as we, in this happy island, possess ? And 
our houses are our castles. In them every free-born 
Briton may do—like the Israelites in the days of the 
Judges—that which is right in his own eyes. As a con- 
temporary remarked not long ago, ‘*‘ Who but an English - 
man can enjoy the proud privilege of beating his wife, 
and jumping on her with hobnailed boots?” Truly a 
blessed privilege ; and happy is the country where such 
things may be! It is true, all Britons do not avail them- 
selves of this privilege—there are people who can never 
be brought duly to exercise their rights—who do not look 
on their homes as places where they can lawfully employ 
torture ; and, we suppose, few men raised in the social 
scale above the reach of that enlightened and gifted being, 
the British working-man, resort to the arywmentum ad 
Baculinum in the management of their wives and children; 
but it is not the less true that the sufferings caused by 
domestic tyranny are manifold and incalculable. 

The ideal English home is a delightful institution. The 
father and mother descending the hill of life, but enjoy- 
ing their youth again in the joys and pleasures and suc- 
cesses of their children ; the social evenings made glad by 
young happy voices, the mirth and joviality that spring 
from health and good spirits ; but better than all this, 
the mutual sympathy and confidence between parents and 


¢¢ 912 E not a lion in thy house; nor frantic among thy 
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kindly indulgence on the other ; with a due regard to 
what is owing to the respective rights and ages of each 
on all sides. A delightful picture; pity it is so seldom 
realised. 

What is the reality ? An abode where the days follow, 
and do resemble each other, as the luckless young people 
know to their cost—resemble each other in a dreary 
monotony of perpetual nagging and fault-finding on one 
aide, and sullen endurance or violent outbreaks on the 
other. 

Domestic tyranny takes many forms, according to the 
sex, nature, and circumstances of the individual tyrant. 
Some men have the happy peculiarity of invariably find- 
ing fault with whatever occupation or amusement the 
inmates of their castles take to. ‘*You are always 
working ; why don’t you read, so as to have something to 
talk about ? I hate to see women perpetually stitching ! ” 
Or is it, “You are always reading; why on earth don’t 
you get some useful ocenpation ? What are you reading ? 
A novel, of course. No—travels. Pack of confounded 
lies. Those fellows write what they please, because no 
one can contradict them. None but a parcel of fools 
read their books.” And so on, through every source 
taken up, till the miserable victims are almost driven to 
despair. If they walk, they ought to be at home, attend- 
ing to their work ; if they stay at home they never take 
healthful exercise, like other people—no wonder they are 
ill. If the wife indulges occasionally in the harmless dis- 
sipation of a five-o’clock tea with a friend, she gads 
about ; if she devotes herself to her children, her 
genial lord might as well have married a nursery-maid. 

Men so universally (after they cease to be boys) find 
fault with women’s dress, that it is superfluous to observe 
what a prolific source of nagging the theme affords. We 
heard a much-badgered wife of many years’ standing ob- 
serve lately: ‘ As tojthinking of pleasing —” (naming her 
husband) “‘ in the way of dress, my dear, I have long since 
given it up as a bad job. No matter what I wear, he 
finds fault ;.so now I never think of consulting him, or 
minding a word he says. In the innocence of my heart 
I used to try to please him; but I found it was quite 
hopeless.” And the complaint is a very generally true 
one. Of course, no one will deny that women go into ex- 
tremes in dress ; but no one can deny either that when 
they wear moderate crinolines, reasonable trains, and 
chignons that are not a disfigurement, they are equally 
found fault with ; and as the blame is without justice, 
and very frequently merely for the sake of fault-finding, 
no wonder it is disregarded. 

Sometimes the domestic tyrant occupies himself with 
the subject of eating and drinking. This is a peculiarly 
trying form of the disease to the victims. It has the 
effect of preventing sensitive young people from eating 
anything but what is absolutely necessary to keep body 
and soul together, and makes meal-time a period of in- 
tense suffering. The tyrant may object to butter ; 16 
ruins the daughters’ complexions, and makes the wife 


* Abridged from Tinsleys’ Magazine for August. 


children—all affection and deference on one side, and » 
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fat ; or beer is laid under a ban, and the thirsty sons re- 


Peat feelingly to each other the elegant lines— 


I wish I were a brewer’s horse 
One quarter of the year, 

I'd put my head where now’s my tail, 
And drink up all the beer. 


eae T would not eat celery if I were you; it is the most 
Wgestible thing in the world.” 
‘ Ly dear, I wonder you eat potatoes ; all vegetables 
Te unwholesome.” 
t According to these censors so is everything any one 
akes, though we never see that they attend to these rules 
€mselyes. We knew one individual who daily protested 
*Zainst luncheon, and made the lives of his family a 
Urden on the subject, though he regularly consumed a 
ole rice-pudding to his own sbare at one o’clock. We 
Now of a household where chicken is looked on as a 
nty to be viewed at a respectful distance by all but the 
Master of the mansion. But of all fruitful sources of 
°Mestic discord, the five o’clock tea surely bears the 
Palm. That the institution has survived is an additional 
Proof that persecution has an invigorating effect. 
t seems a very mild indulgence, this much-abused cup 
MS tea, and is more refreshing than anything else could 
Possibly be, either after a long game of croquet, a dusty 
“rive on a hot day, or, in fact, any afternoon occupation 
ne can name ; yet how Paterfamilias carps at it, and this 
Not always on the ground of expense! The diverting 

Ing is that, like medical men who invariably say tea is 
Unwholesome, yet drink it themselves, so Paterfamilias 
onstantly turns up at five o’clock, and accepts a cup of 

© offending beverage from the hands of his secretly- 
’ecused wife and daughters, not despising at the same 
ime thinly-cut bread-and-butter, protesting meanwhile 
aust the folly of women, who want so many meals 
day, 

A recent trial has shown that it is sometimes difficult to 
€nforce silence on recalcitrant nuns ; but we think that 
€ven Miss Saurin, if subjected to the domestic discipline 
Of one of these tyrants, would find tbat, though speech 
May be silver, sileuce is certainly golden ; for only by a 
Strict attention to the vow of silence can anything like 
Peace be maintained. Every subject spoken of, “from 

hakespeare to the musical glasses,” affords an opening 
°r a violent attack on some member of the household. 
~0 the evening, sometimes the whole afternoon, is passed 
M gloomy silence—a sort of voluntary silent system, that 
Seems to affect even the fire and furniture, and makes the 
Pane element in the room afraid almost to rustle their 

esses, 
h Goaded to action at last, perhaps by the sufferings of 

€r children, the mother proposes cards or some other in- 
Nocent diversion, when the domestic tyrant’s mission, 
Provided he allows the game at all, is to carp at and criti- 
“lse everything done by every one from his great chair by 

€ fire, till, wearied out himself, and having certainly 
Wearied his victims, blessed sleep comes to give a mo- 
Mentary relief. Then what silent rejoicing! How de- 
ightful are his snores! and what care is taken not to 
awake him ! 

We often wonder if these men have any idea of the 
8'oom their presence casts over their families ; of the sort 
i weight that is taken off every one’s mind when they 
fave home for a few days ; how ‘‘Papa’s going to shoot 
With a friend for a week ” is looked forward to long before 
88 the time when some innocent little plan can be carried 
Ve harmless in itself, but which it would be useless to 
hink of executing in his presence; bow his wife and 
children have to conspire with his servants, in order to 
Void rousing his unreasonable and exciting temper, and 
are driven to deceit, the unfailing resource of weakness 
ene tyranny, in order to make the domestic wheels run 

all, 
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ae requently such men are by no means hardhearted ; 
-s “lr purses are ever open to the appeal of the needy ; 
ny often they are particularly kind and indulgent to 
ttle children, and will perform acts of real good nature, 
times involving great trouble and self-sacrifice. It 
*ppens frequently, too, that such men are easy masters 
© their servants, extending to them the consideration 
nd kindness they deny to their wives and children. It 
sets as if the fact of having unlimited power dried up 
the springs of kindly feeling in them. 
0 strangers they are charming ; conversable,: genial, 
and friendly, thereby increasing the bitterness felt against 
€m in their own houses. 

Their wives and children resent this character for 
Seniality and bon-homie as an additional injury to them- 
= ves, when contrasted with the moroseness and un- 
whebility from which they perpetually suffer. The man 

© ** hangs up his fiddle when he comes home,” as the 
Proverb has it, is the most feared and detested in his own 
bow ; and justly so, since he bestows on strangers what 
© Owes to those he is bound to love and cherish. 
bere have given precedence to the lords of the creation ; 
Ut let no one suppose for an instant that domestic tyranny 
Confined to them alone. Materfamilias very often 
can the réle, and then the household may truly be 
ed miserable. There is some escape from the tyranny 
: 4 man ; hé forgets Sometimes, he goes to sleep of an 
in Line he goes out in the daytime, and he has his club 
Ondon ; besides, there is a proneness even in the most 
Yrannical of the male sex, to be talked over at propitious 
ae) by wife or daughter ; but there is no chance of 
hens the Argus eyes of the feminine type of the do- 
h 1¢ tyrant. She knows all the minutiz of the house- 
be » and the wants and weaknesses of each individual 
r than a man, and uses her knowledge mercilessly as 
muy ene of tyranny. She bullies her servants, and 
Probatnt children, with the exception of one favourite— 
Who 2) 2 boy—to whom everything is permitted, and 
and’? iN consequence, follows in his mother’s footsteps, 
are Spel tyrant number two in the house. Her girls 
tard ilessly set down on all occasions, and denied all the 
tiende § recreations of their age. Letter writing to their 
fo bid, if the poor creatures are allowed any, is strictly 
book en, 80 is everything approaching to an amusing 
compan fing very nervous, they are forced to play before 
things Y; with cold hands and whirling brains the poor 
Sit down to the piano, and of course, after a few 
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frantic chords and helpless runs, there comes abreak down. | you, Messieurs, who will not deny it: not Emily, nor 


Then let them look out when the company is gone, suppos- 
ing them lucky enough to escape a scolding inpublic. The 
feminine tyrant also subjects her daughters to domiciliary 
visits in their bedrooms at all times and seasons—a pro- 
cess peculiarly disagreeable to growing girls, who always 
resent being watched as if they were children. 

But of all forms of tyranny commend us to that of an 
eldest son. To serve one master may be possible ; but 
where the son is master as well as either father or mother, 
there is no hope of peace for servants or any inmate of 
the house. And a young master is proverbially harder to 
please than an old one. Time has not mellowed any of 
his characteristics, and if he has not yet acquired the dis- 
tingnishing faults of age, he has certainly in perfection 
those of youth—want of consideration, arrogance, and 
self-sufficiency. He is insufferable to his sisters—has 
grand ideas on the inferiority of the female sex, of the 
submission in which women are to be kept, and of the 
Obedience to be exacted from them; and as girls, asa 
rule, are not disposed to be too obedient, even to lawful 
authority, they highly resent his pretensions when he 
probably tries his hand on the breaking-in system he 
means, at some future time, to practise on his wife, and 
then discord reigns supreme. 


avd Shetshes. 
a 
SEA NYMYHS. 
(From the New York Citizen.) 


HERE are certain coloured 
prints common just now 
in fashionable shop - win- 
dows, and which represent 
beautiful young ladies whose 
draperies are toyed with 
rather unceremoniously by 
the breeze as their fair 
owners wander by the sea- 
shore or stand at gaze while 
adiniring the stretching 
wealth of waters. These 
pictures, while occasionally 
what their designers would 
style wn pew fort, are ex- 
tremely popular, and recall 
what we have often sug- 
gested concerning the natural affinity of love-making and 
salt water. Pretty women are pretty women whether on 
lofty mountain or in smiling valley—whether in forest or 
on plain—and flirtation is sweet to the soul when people 
have a right to flirt, and sometimes—poor humanity !— 
when they haven’t; but we appeal to the candid dis- 
cerning reader, we appeal to the admirers of beauty and 
to the astute daughters of Eve themselves, if it be not 
true that love-making at the seaside is more natural than 
love-making anywhere else ; and if their experience does 
not approve and cry in the top of ours that the ladies 
have their way of us most completely where the zephyrs 
are perfumed with brine, and where Neptune pays tribute 
to Venus to the accompaniment of his everlasting lullaby ? 

We speak not without chapter and verse. Not once, 
but times by the score, have we seen men who would not 
turn to look twice at the loveliest face in Fifth-avenue— 
men as unused to the melting mood as General Grant, and 
whose insensibility to the attractions of the other sex was 
proverbial among their acquaintance — become in the 
mysterious atmosphere of the ocean the veriest wor- 
shippers of women ever beheld. We have seen such write 
poetry—woful ballads, in every sense—made to a mis- 
tress’s eyebrow. We have seen them skip over the beach 
madly and acrobatically, like Edwin Booth in Romeo, and 
known them even to commit themselves to serenades as 
passionate, if less musical, than ‘‘ Don Pasquale’s.” We 
have known them carry fans, bathing dresses, scent 
bottles, even poodles, for the too fascinating fair, for 
whom a book or an umbrella would have been the utmost 
possible concession on Broadway. And not men alone. 
We have seen yourg ladies—and some not so young—to 
whom the daring metaphor that butter would not melt in 
their mouths is supremely applicable—out of a saline 
atmosphere ; but put them in it, put them among the 
rocks of Newport or Nahant, or on the beach at Long 
Branch, and—well, we wouldn’t trust the butter ! 

We are no Gdipus, and do not pretend to solve the 
riddle ; nor, indeed, do we care to solve it. Doubtless 
there are very good physiological reasons why the seaside 
is so exceptionally favoured ; why it becomes a sort of 
perpetual St. Valentine’s-day; why, when they lay their 
hands on Ocean’s mane, people love who never loved before, 
and people who always loved love so very much more. 
But we have not the least wish to penetrate the mystery, 
or ransack the arcana the gods have so discreetly veiled 
Explanation would reduce it toa dull, work-a-day practi- 
cality, would degrade what is now poetry into prose, and 
possibly would tend to restrict and curtail delights that 
now are neither trammelled nor confined. We are content 
to rejoice that things in this wise are as they are; that by 
the sea eyes flash more brightly ; that cheeks blush more 
deliciously ; that hair and skirts blow about in a manner 
more waywardly enchanting ; that muslin and barége, and 
lace and boots, and ribbons and furbelows, take on a 
weird charm in the salty air that is unknown to them 
elsewhere. What wonder that the ladies are always crazy 
to get to the seashore! The homage they receive there is 
so lavish, so universal, and is drunk in, like the healthy 
inspiring breezes, with so royal a freedom—so splendid an 
enjoyment ! ; 

But there are some who deny all this, or who fail to 
appreciate the love-engendering qualities of ocean over 
those of mountain or woodland! Ah, well, there are 
always sceptics, and truth must take its chance with them 
as it has always done before. There are those who will 
deny that Antony for Cleopatra lost the world, or that 
Eloisa was beloved of Abelard, or luckless Mary of Scots 
by George Douglas, or that Venus Aphrodité rose from out 
the sea, or that Mr. Greeley is a poet—and what of it? 
The facts remain unchanged, after all, And we will tell 


Henrietta, nor Edith, nor Amy; the girls are your 
superiors in knowledge in this, whatever they may be in 
other lore. They know where their strength is, and 
where your weakness ; and they will insist on taking with 
them to the seaside the sweetest dresses and the most 
engaging hats, and the daintiest skirts and the most 
delightful boots; and they will show other people’s 
brothers what you, in your crass self-sufficiency, lack 
acuteness to see. Nay, more. You will go to Newport, 
or Long Branch, or New London, or Cape May, and 
there will somebody else’s sister teach you the lesson you 
have so scornfully rejected and disbelieved. 

You will fall desperately and overwhelmingly in love— 
and with aseanymph. You will see her first walking on 
the sands or in the piazza of the hotel, with the most 
lovely face and the most exquisite figure and the most 
graceful walk you ever saw, and before you know it our 
position will be verified, a new disciple will have been 
gained, and you will be no longer a sceptic. All the little 
glories and the farthing-candle sentiments and the 
theatrical admirations and the languid flirtations of the 
past will be as nothing in the roseate splendour of this 
sea-born passion ; and you will stray on the yellow, plashy 
beach or in the long colonnade mottled by the streaming 
moonbeams, breathing to your love as passionately as did 
ever enthusiast before you— 

For what is all Belphcebe’s golden hair, 
The chastity of Britomatt the love 
Of Florimel, so faithful and so fair, 
To thee, thou Wonder! 


Tobers. 


A Writer in 
the Manchester 
Free Lance has 
been having a 
“fling” at lovers, 
and his classifi- 
cation of the 
male lovers who 
have passed un- 
der his obserya- 


tion is calcu- 
lated. to afford 
not a little 


* amusement to 
PAHS many a youth- 
NES ful member of 
ore tS.’ the opposite sex. 
‘ The writer com- 
mences by stating that he is an old bachelor, though 
not by choice, but, as the saying is, ‘‘ through circum- 
stances over which he has no control,” and which it is 
unnecessary to detail. He then proceeds to his enume- 
ration :— 

As I am deprived of the comforts of matrimony myself, 
I derive a great deal of harmless amusement in observing 
others who have been more successful; in the same way 
as a poor hungry urchin may be noticed looking through 
the windows of a dining-house at those who are enjoying 
the good things within. Lovers, too, as well as married 
folks, come under the circle of my observations, and I 
here propose to jot down a few of the most striking 
features of this important division of the human family. 
I will limit my remarks to the male victims of Cupid. 
These I think, on close examination, either belong to one 
of the five following classes—namely, the Contented 
Lovers, the Confiding Lovers, the Changeable Lovers, 
the Bashful Lovers, and the Jealous Lovers. 

1. The Contented Lovers.—This is by far the largest 
class. You may see some of them in any street, in 
almost every house, and in thousands at all places of 
amusement, especially at holiday times. Their favourite 
resorts, however, are by the seaside, on board the river 
steamboats, or at the public gardens, where they pass 
away the day in blissful happiness with their respective 
mistresses, not noticing the passers-by, and, happily for 
themselves, not hearing the jocular remarks that are 
being made concerning them. If the day should turn 
out wet, while others are fretting and fuming, they retire 
to some place of shelter, and spend the time nearly as 
comfortably as in the finest sunshine. They have gene- 
rally a self-satisfied air, are rather inclined to be con- 
ceited, and when they look upon their respective mis- 
tresses a smile of complacency lights up their faces, and 
they hold up their heads, very proud of the success which 
has gained them such charming companions. Most 
lovers, if a word is said against their idols, whether it is 
just or unjust, fly into a violent passion, and consider the 
speaker, from that time, their bitterest enemy ; but these 
look upon him with asmile of pitying contempt, and being 
confident in their own judgment, care not for the opinions 
of others. Most of them scorn what they call the boyish 
amusements of cricketing, boating, gymnastics, dre. » and 
are with their mistresses on an average four out of the 
six week nights, while on the Sunday they delight in 
their company at intervals for the whole day. They 
have no male friends, deeming them vulgar and obtru- 
sive, They do not care for family parties, where, if they 
are obliged to attend, they sit apart from others, consi- 
dering the games which may be going on a nuisance, and 
abominating the younger brothers or sisters, who will 
make awkward or unpleasant remarks. This kind of life 
continues till in the end they settle down as steady sen- 
sible husbands, rather inclined to parade the fondness 
they feel for their wives before their unmarried acquaint- 
ances, but yet making good members of society, and they 
are no doubt as happy as any reasonable person can ex- 
pect to be. ; 

2. The Confiding Lovers.x—Of all unmitigated bores 
which infest society, these are the worst. To have a 
swarm of blue-bottles continually buzzing in your ears, 
would be slight torment compared with the nuisance of 
having one of this class for a constant companion. The 
other day I happened to meet a young nephew of mine 
whom I had not seen for two years. After remarking 
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upon his improved personal appearance, and inquiring 
into his financial matters, having a little spare time on 
my hands, I invited him to my lodgings, to have a glass 
of wine and a friendly chat together. He had no sooner 
sat down than he began with—‘‘ Oh, uncle, you have not 
heard of my engagement, have you?” And then, for 
three tedious hours I had to sit speechless listening to the 
history of his attachment. At last, when I had nearly 
lost my patience and temper together, he informed me 
that he was to be married the next week, and offered me 
an invitation to the wedding breakfast, at the same time 
having the effrontery to hope that he was not wearying 
me with his private affairs. 

3. The Changeable Lovers.—Although at first sight these 
might be considered as male flirts, yet on close inspection 
it will be seen they are entirely different. The change- 
able lover, though fickle, is not deceitful; and however 
culpable or careless with regard to the feelings of others, 


GLEICHENIA CIRCINATA. 


is infinitely to be preferred before the man who intention- 
ally tramples on the affections, and trifles with women’s 
hearts, merely to satisfy the unfeeling vanity of his own 
disposition. The former falls in love, and does his best 
to get his affection returned, when, it may be, he discovers 
he had over-estimated his mistress’s good qualities, and 
finds out that she is only an average woman, perhaps 
even below the average. The disappointment is then so 
great, that he seeks occasion to quarrel and part ; his 
friends are astonished at his perfidy, and his late love is 
rendered miserable. Sometimes it is her temper is un- 
bearable ; sometimes she has no mind for conversation 
above bonnets or furbelows ; sometimes she is of a tyran- 
nical disposition, which his manhood rebels against ; but 
always he has some reason which he considers sufficient 
to justify him in breaking his engagement, and freeing 
himself from 
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meantime live a most miserable life, more wretched even 
than they could be if all their hopes were destroyed. 
Perhaps, a fair girl may have entertained kind thoughts 
concerning him as far as her maidenly reserve would 
allow ; but at last, wearied with his backwardness, and 
disgusted with his shyness, she gives herself away to some 
bolder rival, just as he was screwing up his courage to the 
pitch of making a proposal. Sometimes, after years of 
deliberation, he manages to overcome his weakness, and 
becomes a contented lover, and afterwards a happy bus- 
band ; but more often he loses hope, forsakes the sex al- 
together, and settles down as an unobtrusive bachelor, 
very fond of his friends’ children and grandchildren, thus 
finding the pleasure in their society which he might have 
found in children of his own. 

5. The Jealous Lovers.—These are naturally of a sus- 
picious disposition, and as every man must be a sport for 
Cupid some timein hislife, they, like all others, fall in love. 


They are not only jealous of strangers, but of friends, and 
even of their own brothers. I know one of this sort, and 
the only thing that surprises me is that any one can love him 
sufficiently to bear with his absurd behaviour and cruel 
treatment. The lady to whomhe is engaged six months ago 
was a charming, merry creature, naturally free and open, 
but truthful and modest. Now her temper is soured, her 
light-hearted smile has vanished, and instead of the 
gentle word she used to have for everybody, there is a 
settled gloomy expression on her countenance. When 
she was free she was happy, but now that she loves 
and has a devoted heart beating for her, she is most 
miserable. 

Such men ought to be packed off to some desert island, 
there to grumble and growl amongst themselves. Thank 
goodness there are not many about; for one in a family 


her bonds. He generally ends by becoming | succeeds in destroying the peace of all the others. Some 


miserable old bachelor, eternally grumbling at the art-|of them marry, and are the same jealous tyrants after 
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Part VI.—Exotic FERNS (continued ). 


Continuine this week the descriptive list of exetic ferns 
we may proceed to illustrate next (4) the Gleichenia. This 18 
a most singular family of ferns, and, at the same time, on 
of the most handsome of the whole tribe. They have beet 
divided into two sections. The distinguishing characters 1 
the first section, or the true Gleichenias, are these—the pi0- 
nules or segments are obicular, and resemble quantities 0 
beads strung upon threads. The second division is »distin- 
guished by a more erect growth and by the broader fronds. 
They require strict attention to cultivate them successfully, 
careful watch being kept over them, as they are very liable to 
attacks of thescale, which soon destroy their beauty, particularly 
if they are grown in a warm house. The soil should be good. 
fibrous peat, broken up roughly, with a mixture of silver sand. 


LINDS#ZA CULTRATA. 


Anabundance of pot room is necessary, to allow the wiry creep” 
ing rhizomes to spread, but it must be borne in mind never t0 
give them deep pots, as they do not root deeply into the soil, 
but like to keep near the surface, and the pots must also be 
thoroughly drained ; when growing, a liberal supply of water 
should be given, and the plants themselves, in addition to 
everything about them, should be in a state of perfect cleanli- 
ness, or success should not be looked for. The G. alpina 18 
the dwarfest form of the whole species, and if not quite hardy, 
it is a beautiful plant for the cool fernery. It is indeed 2? 
evergreen greenhouse fern that should bein every collection. 
The G. circinata glauca, which we illustrate, is also a very 
fine variety, the young growths and the under side of th? 
fronds being beautifully glaucous. It is a native of New 
Zealand, &c. 


5. Lindsea.—This is a lovely genus, but until recently 
most of the species resisted all efforts to establish them 1% 
this country. Now, however, many of these plants are be 
coming favourites in cultivation, The genus consists, for the 
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fulness of the female sex, and believing that all his rela- 
tions do everything in their power to make him wretched. 
Such aman is more to be pitied than blamed, notwith- 
standing his wretchedness is caused principally by his own 
folly. 
Peniteoe Bashful Lovers.—Modesty is a very good thing ; 
auch st he oe blessing of nature, you may have too 
1... +, yOmen are apt to consider a bashful man a 
Ace) whe A 18 Only his modest disposition, and his fear 
of givl ne erst that prevent him from coming forth as 
aman should, to speak his mind in a straightforward 
manner to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. The 
generality of lovers in the present age err in being too 
forward, and even impertinent; but yet there are a few 
shy ones, and very amusing to others, though painful to 
themselves, are their flounderings betwixt doubt and des- 
pair, hope and success. These lovers, unlike all others, 
are not engaged, but hope shortly to be so, and in the 


marriage as before; but most of them tire out the 
patience of their betrothed ones, and are sent about their 


business by her friends. 


An amusing incident occurred in one of the churches of 
Philadelphia, the other evening, An old lady, whose failing 


eyes demanded an unusually large prayer-book, started for 
church a little early. Stopping on the way to call on a friend, 
she laid her prayer-book on the centre table. When the bells 
began to chime, she snatched up what she supposed to be h 
prayer-book and started for church. Her seat was in the 
chancel end of the gallery. The organ ceased playing—the 
minister read : ‘‘ The Lord is in His holy temple, let all earth 
keep silence before Him.” In her effort to open her supposed 
prayer-book, she started the spring of the music-box which 
she had taken instead. It began to play; in her consterna- 
tion she put it on the floor. It would not stop: she put it on 
the seat ; it sounded louder than ever. Finally she carried it 
out while it played ‘‘ Lannigan’s Ball.” 


| something like the ‘ 
er | odoratum), a property which it retains in the herbarium 


PLATYCERIUM GRANDE. 


most part, of Adiatum-like plants, rising, in some instance#} 
over two feet high ; their stems, however, are high-colour™ + 
and have not that polished appearance so common to ti ng 

genus; neither have they, like it, the property of resist} 
water when poured upon them. tle 
The ZL. cultrata, which we illustrate, is an elegant lit t 
species now to be met with in many good collections: pe 
grows from three to eight inches high, and yields a per hum 
sweet-scented vernal grass (Anthoxant r 


many years. tive 
6. Lomaria.—This is a beautiful and, in a decor’ ¢ 
point of view, extremely useful family of ferns. y 
the species are not to be equalled for dinner-table 
and, on account of the majority of them having ft 
good substance, they are invaluable for the decoration ° 
conservatory, hall, or even outdoors, in shady, Dace galt od 
enus is an extensive one, comprising many species we or co! 
or contrasting with other ferns, either in the tropica 
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honse 3 and many more fine kinds have yet to be introduced 
aaa gardens. To grow these plants well, the large-growing 
Som 8 require to be potted in a mixture of loam and peat, with 
. € silver sand; for the smaller kinds, little or no loam 
Ould be used. Many of them will do for glass cases, and 
4y be planted with advantage in nooks and corners of rock- 
fk 3 In the fernery their presence will help to vary the 
aime of foliage. Some of the Lomarias thrive well planted 
th the tops of the dead stems of tree ferns, say from one to 
= Tee feet high ; they will root down the stem into the pot, 
Nd soon get established ; L. gibba and nuda are among the 
St to be grown in this way. 
fro Niphobolus.—A genus of ferns producing simple entire 
: Onds, remarkable from having a dense covering of stellate 
scales, _ The plants produce two kinds of fronds, the fertile 
hes being usually contracted, thus causing the sori to cover 
© whole of the upper portion of the under surface, and, as 
. © sori are mostly dark red in colour, it renders these plants 
the. conspicuous. They are useful for the Wardian case, 
i € small-growing kinds doing well upon blocks of sandstone ; 
grown in pots they should be planted upon small pyramids of 
Peat, in which way they make handsome masses, the rhizomes 
Creeping all over, and binding the lumps of soil together. 
AV. Lingua corymbiferum, of which the accompanying sketch 
Will convey a fair idea, is a good cool-house fern, of easy cul- 
Ure. The fronds are dark green in colour on the upper 
Surface, with a quantity of white stellate scales scattered 
Over them ; the under side is drab coloured or brown, from 
€ scales of that colour which cover it. It is an evergreen 
Species, and comes from J. apan, China, and the East Indies. 
8. Platycerium.—Thisisa remarkable genus of ferns, naturally 
prowing upon trees, and they are therefore mostly grown in Eng- 
and upon blocks of wood. When this isthecase, the blocksmust 
2€ of good circumference, or the beauty of the plant is lost, as 
its shield, or sterile fronds, clasp whatever it is growing upon, 
and if the block is small it makes a bad appearance. The 
accompanying figure of P. Grande will illustrate how they should 
€ grown, They require to be elevated to show their beauty, 
and make grand objects used as bracket plants. P. Alcicorne 
18 a greenhouse species, and makes a very good basket plant. 
{ should be grown in sphagnum moss and good peat, and be 
liberally supplied with water all the year round. 
(To be continued. ) 


Andina Costumes and Material, 
~* SP 
f(T is remarkable, says the Delhi Gazette, that, 
* although the manufacture of textile fabrics arrived 
ages ago at a high degree of perfection, the art 
of adapting them to the requirements of the human 
gure appears to have been long neglected, so that 
the race of durzies cannot, we think, trace their craft 
In India further back than the Mussulman conquest, 
Notwithstanding a great number of them, especially 
In Southern India, being Hindoos. It may not be 
trelevant to observe here that, so far as we can 
discover, there is no trace in India of the popular Euro- 
Pean theory that this interesting class is a distinct species 
of the human race, so peculiar that Queen Elizabeth, 
When receiving a deputation of eighteen ‘‘ knights of the 
thimble,” advisedly addressed them in the words ‘‘ Good 
ay to you, gentlemen both.” 
Every one in India is so familiar with the ordinary 
articles of native wearing apparel—their variety is so 
mited, the articles themselves are so simple—that much 
description would be superfluous. The chief character- 
istic of costume throughout the whole East is its immu- 
tability. ‘‘The Oriental sets his loom after the manner 
of his forefathers.” As the silkworm never alters the 
fashion of its cocoon, so the native of India never alters 
the fashion of his apparel. The style of clothing which 
1s to-day universal can be shown to be nearly identical 
With that described in the Institutes of Menu—written 
3,000 years ago. The most ancient form of costume is 
Undoubtedly seen in the south of India, where the absence 
of any seam in nearly every garment is conspicuous. 
The universal ‘‘chudder,” which, as regards the 
Manner of wearing it, bears such a striking resemblance 
© the Roman toga, is, perhaps, as simple and graceful an 
article of clothing as has ever been worn. Being made 
Cut of every description of cloth, from the finest muslin 
of Dacca or Nandair to the coarsest and cheapest calico, 
lt is worn by women of all ranks. They indicate their 
Station in life, not by the curious and fantastic forms into 
Which it is thrown, bui by the quality of its texture. 
_ The ‘‘ Dhotee,” or waistcloth worn by men, has from 
ime immemorial remained essentially the same. It is 
Unmistakably identical with those represented on the 
Walls of the ancient temples of Southern and Western 
ndia as worn by Buddha and other divinities, whose 
effigies no doubt represent faithfully the dominant fashion 
of their day. This truly national article of dress a native 
Never dispenses with, although as a soldier he may be 
Tequired to wear the thick regulation trousers over it. 
The ‘‘dooputta,” or scarf, is an exceedingly graceful 
addition to the dress of women of the higher class. -It is 
8enerally composed of the very finest material. Those of 
Benares are preferred on account of their exquisite and 
Mtricate arabesque patterns. High-born ladies of the 
€ccan wearing these often affect a Persian style of cos- 
tume, using also a ‘‘chudder” sewn and shaped to the 
Sure, beside wreaths and other Persian hair-dresses. 
No veil to curtain o’er her beauteous brow, 
In its young bashfulness more beauteous now ; 
But a light golden chain wove round her hair, 
Such as the maids of Yezd Shiras wear. 
ti These maids of Yezd were great authorities on ques- 
lons of fashion in their day ; and their notable beauty 
88ve rise to the Persian proverb, ‘‘ To lead a happy life 
poe must have a wife of Yezd.” To adorn their black 
Tesses with the blossoms of the gold-coloured champac 
is also a favourite *‘ mode” among Indian ladies of a 
ygone day. The same poet alludes to it :— 
The maid of India, blest again to hold 
In her full lap the champac’s leaves of gold, 
Thinks of the time when, by the Ganges’ flood 
Her little playmates scattered many a bud. 
nt or ages it has been the honoured practice of native 
Mu of the highest rank to spin with their own hands. 
kan’: of them might be pleased to hear that the greatest 
thie in Europe, and their own Empress, countenances 
18 graceful amusement by practising it herself. 
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Many Indian fabrics, though still made by the same 
rude instruments which were employed thousands of 
years ago, rival and even excel any similar fabrics pro- 
duced at the present day by the most elaborate machinery 
of Europe. The muslins of Dacca and Arnee seem to 
have arrived at a degree of excellence which cannot be 
surpassed. A few of the details concerning its manufac- 
ture at Dacca, given by Dr. Watson, are instructive. 
‘‘The Dacca spinners usually work from soon after dawn 
to nine or ten o’clock, and from three or four in the after- 
noon till half an hour after sunset. The finest yarn is 
spun early in the morning, before the rising sun dissipates 
the dew on the grass ; or, when this is wanting, and the 
air is unusually dry, it is not unfrequently made over a 
shallow vessel of water, the evaporation from which im- 
parts the necessary degree of moisture to the filaments of 
cotton, and enables the spinner to form them into a 
thread.” To prove how fine the yarn is which is thus 
so carefully spun, ‘‘ Mr. Taylor mentions that one skein 
which was carefully weighed proved to be at the rate of 
250 miles in length to the pound of cotton.” And Dr. 
Watson, who himself examined English, French, and 
Dacca muslins under the microscope, discovered that the 
diameter of the Dacca yarn was less than that of the 
finest European. The muslin manufactured at Arnee, 
near Madras, is, owing to its greater transparency, pre- 
ferred by the natives. The process of moistening the 
skein here is very peculiar, owing to the dryness of the 
atmosphere. ‘‘ The spinners, who are male as well as 
female, work in partially darkened rooms, the floors of 
which are watered to produce the necessary amount of 
moisture.” 

The chintzes of Masulipatam and other towns in the 
south of India are greatly superior to any we can pro- 
duce ; the chaste and tasteful patterns are a striking 
contrast to our gaudy, ungraceful designs. Our limited 
space will not allow us to speak of the kinkhabs, the 
mushroos, the hemroos, and the shawls of Delhi and 
cashmere, but it would richly repay our merchants at 
home to study more carefully the precise nature of the 
demand in our Indian market. If they hope to compete 
with the native producer, they must thoroughly under- 
stand the tastes and requirements of the people. To 
attempt the introduction of the slightest novelty or varia- 
tion is useless ; correct reproduction must be their aim. 
Hitherto the efforts of the English cloth manufacturer 
have not been attended with success. The explanation 
of this is that the imitated articles were not copied 
accurately. 


A HEART-PICTURE. 
By N. G. SHEPHERD. 


The gabled roof slopes down to where the drooping eaves 
hang low, 

And flowering thick all summer long, the casement roses blow ; 

The gate that opens towards the road on ancient hinges turns, 

Between two posts, on which are set a pair of wooden urns, 


Inside, like watchful sentinels, erect on either hand, 

With branching arms extended wide, a row of maples stand, 

And shifted in a golden shower through all their fretted 
leaves, 

A chequered carpet on the grass the yellow sunlight weaves. 


In autumn, when a silence falls upon the slumbrous vales, 
And gently in low whispers breathe the soft enamoured gales, 
A wizard, working wondrous spells of magic day by day, 
Kindles in every leaf a fire that burns itself away. 


Above the porch, the pillared porch, there grows a flowering 


vine ; 
And close beneath the hanging eaves the curtained windows 
shine 
That look beyond the door-yard, on the road that passes near 
To towns whose quaint, odd names have grown familiar to 
the ear. 


So close the house stands to the road that when, at close of 
day, 
Within the shaded porch you sit, while fades the light away, 


And home the lowing cattle go, upon the fragrant air 
The music of the tinkling bell sounds close beside you there. 


: There are the seats, the two low seats, on either side the door, 
! Where often she and I have sat, in the long years gone before; 


While, clasped in mine, her slender hand lay nestled like a 


dove, 
For underneath this roof dwells one—the woman that I love ! 


Of her, so full of gentleness, my willing lips would speak, 

If, when compared with so much worth, mere words were not 
so weak ; 

But though I spoke a hundred tongues, I could not hope to 
trace 

The faintest thought of all the good reflected in her face. 


Such sweetness dwells about her mouth, such kindness in her 
eyes, 

Her glances shed a warmth all round like that of summer 
skies ; 

The very buds whose fragrant blooms her tender care requite, 

na Ded from her love-lit eyes all that they need of 
ight. 


Her hand it was that nursed those pinks, those hooded monk- 
flowers reared, 

That fed the gorgeous hollyhocks which by the paths appeared 

When last we two, along the walks, through all the garden 
strolled, 

Where dandelions in the grass grew prodigal of gold. 


Behind the house this garden lies, the home of bird and bee ; 

Its beds set round with shining box I fancy I can see ; 

There pansies bloom, and fox-gloves smile, and timid larkspurs 
weep, 

And gaudy sunflowers gently nod, and poppies fall asleep. 


To me, all round about this house the sunlight seems more 
fair, 

And are mellower, happier songs the blithe birds warble 
there 

Than elsewhere over all the world, whichever way I roam— 

For she, the woman whom I love, calls this one spot her home! 


And so I drew my fair gem forth, to show it unto you, . 

From that portfollo where I keep such treasures hid from view ; 

And now replace it ’twixt the leaves that hold them cach 
apart, 

Where you to see it now, my friend, murt look into my heart ! 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


Or 

Drury LANE.—Bells of the Kitchea—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

ApeLrHi.—The Bonnie Fish Wife—The Serpent on the Hearth—Selections 
from The Love Chase. Seven. 

Otympric.—A Private Inquiry—John of Paris—The Fast Coach. Half-past 
Seven. 

Princess’s.—Presumptive Evidence—(At a Quarter to Nine) Acis and 
Galatea—A Quiet Family. Seven. 


Stranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—Joan of Arc. Half-past 
Seven. ; 
Prince oF Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 


Excuse. Seven. 
Gatety.—An Old Score—Columbus. Seven. 
New Rovatry.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. 
Royat CHARING-cRoss.—Coming of Age—Edendale—The Pretty Druidess. 


Seven. 
Sranparp.—Christy Minstrels. Eight. 
CrystaL Pautace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 
PoLyTEecHnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
MApAmu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


a SP A SY ES 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Avaust 15. Sunpay.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
6. Monday.—Sun sets 7.19 P.M. 
. Tuesday.—Sun rises 4.50 A.M. 
. Wednesday.—Earl Russell born, 1792. 
. Thursday.—Saturn sets 10.56 P.M. 
. Friday.—Clock before sun, 3 min. 8 sec. 
. Saturday.—Length of night, 9h. 48m. 


Our dletter basket. 


—_——a—— 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tre Lapy’s Own Paprr may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .. seeecess 178. Od. 
Half a Year 8s. 8d. 
4s. 4d. 


Quarter of a Year 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. : i 
Amy (Prico).—We advise you to let well alone. It is 

impossible by any ‘innocent means” to dye the hair 
permanently, as the hair does not, in consequence of the 
application, cease to grow, and the new growth is of course 
of the original colour, thus necessitating repeated and 
tedious applications. ; 

Bessrz.—l. We have never met with the words you mention 
in any of Claribel’s songs. 2. We have seen both the 
designs for illuminating about which you inquire, and 
doubtless you could obtain them by applying at a respectable 
dealer's. 

Oxive (HAMMERSMITH).—Scarcely of sufficient mer it for pub- 
lication. 

T. Low (SourHwARK).—We managed to find space for the 
letter in our last number, which we hope you have seen. — 

A Country Giru.—It is not strange that your complexion is 
bad, with all the paints, chalks, and powders that you say 
you have beenusing. Now take our advice, drop everything 
of that sort, and try plenty of cold water and outdoor exer- 
cise instead. You may rub a little starch-powder on your 
face in this hot weather, 2nd use glycerine occasionally on 
your hands to soften the roughness ; but nothing more. It 
is strange that so many ladies will persist in ruining their 
naturally fine complexions with poisonous cosmetics. _ 

Maup.—Make heavy chatelaine braids of your back hair ; let 
them hang low on the neck. Friz the front and roll it back- 
ward in the Ponipadour fashion. ; Sig 

Jennuz B.—Your brown barége should have a slightly trained 
skirt, a tunic over-skirt, and shawl-shaped waist with 
Maria Theresa sleeves. Line the waist with white 
silesia or with linen. ‘Trim with ruches of ribbon. For 
your striped nansook make a blouse waist, coat-sleeves, 
and slightly gored skirt. Trim with three narrow fluted 
ruffles. Wear coloured sash and cravat bow. 

Country Dress MAKEr.—White, buff, and some shades of 
blue are prettily worn with garnet. Pale shades of gray 
trimmed with garnet are in good taste. 

F. T.—We cannot answer such inquiries by letter. We have 
said again and again that we can recommend no depila- 
tories, the common result of which is to make the burned- 
off hair grow thicker thanever. The only effectual method 
is to pluck out the offending hairs by the roots, and this 
necessitates the constant use of the tweezers, as they always 
grow again. f é 

C. E. B.—A mourning suit of grenadine for a tall figure will be 
stylishly made with a single skirt, sash, and belted mantle. 
The skirt has four gathered flounces, rolled at the edges in- 
stead of binding. The lowest flounce is eight inches wide 
when finished ; the others graduate each an inch narrower, 
and are placed two or three inches apart from each other, 
the topmost one reaching almost to the hips. Add to this 
the Reactionary skirt—a train belted in to be worn in the 
house—and you have the advantage of two dresses. 

SupscriBer.—The common rule that when a lady and gentle- 
man are walking together, the lady should always be at the 
left of the gentleman, whether it be toward the inside or 
outside of the walk, is consistent with the etiquette of 
common-sense ; for nothing can be more awkward than the 
perpetual changing of the gentleman in order to remain at 
the outside. 

Jut1a.—To prevent the oily, glistening appearance caused on 
the skin by excessive perspiration, try the use of spirits of 
ammonia when bathing. Put two tablespoonfuls in a basin 
of water each time. After bathing, dust the face lightly 
with powdered starch. We never commend cosmetics. 

AnNIE.—A set of jet consists of brooch, carrings, and neck- 
lace. The necklace is formed of large octagonal blocks or 
round balls, strung quite separately from each other. It 
should be long enough to go around the neck, then hang 
down almost to the belt. Bracelets and a buckle for a belt, 
or for the centre of asash bow, may be added. Jet is worn 
both for the house and street, and is suitable for all occa- 
sions except when full dress is required. 

VioLta.—We know of no lotion that will effectually remove 
freckles.—Oxalic acid, in solution, will take ink out of 
white goods.—When an engagement is broken off it is 
customary for the lady to return the engagement ring.-~ 
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We have already given numerous excellent recipes for 
lobster and other salads, and cannot repeat them. 

Esi£E AND OTHERS.—Make your Irish poplin suit for a short 

. figure with a single skirt and short basque. Put two eight- 
inch pleated flounces on the skirt. Bind them widely with 
black satin on the lower edge, and use a ruche of black 
satin ribbon as a heading. ‘Two ruches around the basque. 
Tight sleeves with a slight puff at the arm-hole and at the 
elbow. Short broad sash with jet buckle. Make the 
waterproof short and without trimming except shallow 
scallops bound with black braid, corded with scarlet merino. 
Why not get a small boa with your muff? It is but little 
additional expense, and completes a winter toilette prettily, 
and is a great comfort. Make the brown travelling dress 
with two skirts and a short sailor jacket. 

A Supscriper.—An infusion of walnut leaves is considered a 
good dye, and is often used by housewives in the country 
who can not send every garment to a colourer. _ - 

M.—For the wedding dress make your lavender silk with two 
and a half yards of train. Gore the front and two side 
widths, leaving the two back widths plain, Make low neck 
and short sleeves. Point the neck infrontand back. Trim 
with folds of tulle and point lace, or real blonde. Put three 
flounces in the skirt, beginning quite narrow at each side of the 
belt in front, sweeping down the sides, and gradually growing 
broader on the train. 

K. G.—It has been usual to regard Cleopatra as belonging to 
the copper-coloured and straight-haired Coptic race: and 
Tennyson, in his ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women,” speaks of her as 
a queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes. It has 
lately been urged, however, that she was of pure Mace- 
donian, if not Hellenic, blood, and therefore of the most 
beautiful race ever known to the world. We are not pre- 

ared to assert positively that she was blue-eyed and golden- 
Fercedl but she was certainly of a fairer type than the 
black-browed Egyptians with whom she has been con- 
founded, and may very likely have been a blonde beauty. — 
The chatelaine braids are heavy, and worn low in the neck. 


‘¢Our Exchange,” with notices of New Books, New Music, 
&c., is crowded out this week, but will appear in our next. 


Che Hady’s Otn Aaper. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1869. 


A FiLower-ciru Brigade ! How romantic and pretty 
the notion, yet how easily it might be practically real- 
ised. To the Z'elegraph, we believe, belongs the credit 
of suggesting such a fair gathering, and utilising forces 
that are now all but wasted. Fashions in dress are 
always changing, but the custom of wearing flowers in 
the coat or dress grows more marked every season. 
Yet, with all this national demand, the public supply 
of flowers is strangely inadequate. The sale of violets 
and moss roses in the streets is confined to a number 
of dirty, ragged, slipshod women, who, as a rule, unite 
begging with their nominal industry—whose look and 
air suggest the visions of gin-shops and back slums, not 
of green fields, country air, and bright colours—and in 
whose hands the very freshest of fresh flowers can 
hardly fail to look sullied and tainted. It is not the 
fault of these poor creatures if their wares seem less 
inviting than they would if entrusted to better 
keeping ; for these women have a hard life, and 
labour under the stigma of being vagrants 
and nuisances. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
system, which has been applied so successfully to the 
shoeblacks of the metropolis, should be extended to 
the peripatetic vendors of flowers—that, in fact, we 
should have a flower-girl brigade. Each member of 
the body might be allowed to offer her wares for sale 
at a certain spot or on a certain defined beat; and a 
neat, plain dress, a stall, a basket, the little stock-in- 
trade required for the simple calling, might, it is sug- 
gested, be easily provided by a small tax upon their 
earnings. The girls would be at once under the pro- 
tection and under the supervision of the police; and 
belonging, as they would, to a recognised association, 
they would not be liable to the brutality with which 
the poor forlorn women who hawk nosegays about 
the streets are now too often treated by the officials 
whom Mr. Bruce delights to eulogise. 


As we intimated last week, there seems every pro- 
spect of the Prince and Princess of Wales obtaining 
little escape at Wildbad this summer from the atten- 
tions of over-enthusiastic tourists and admirers. A 
correspondent writes from Wildbad under date of 
August 6: “I hear that we are to have a flood of 
English here this summer. Whether it is that they 
have recently discovered the virtues of the Wildbad 
baths, or whether the sudden determination arises 
from a desire to intrude on the Prince and Princess of 
“Wales in their retirement here, but little matters ; 
‘still, when we hear of ‘loyalty’ carried to such a dis- 
gustingly exuberant pitch as to dash at the cherry 
‘Stones on the princess’s plate, we cannot wonder 
that English people will come out of their 
way to see what in reality they can do 
almost any day in London. But if they do 
come it is difficult to say where they will be 
housed. With the exception of three or four hotels 
there are not more than as many houses in the village 
where decent lodgings can be obtained. The hotels 
are full to overflowing, but I pity the people who will 
have to put up with the lodgings that are still vacant. 
The weather, which was so extremely not a week ago 
has now become cooler, and the royal party appear to 
enjoy this thorough rustication. ‘The three donkeys, 
which are all that the place can supply, have been 


they will find many lovely rides in the forest. Our 
list of visitors at present does not contain any great 
number of English, and none of any particular note, 
if I except the Earl of Carnarvon, the Countess Cow- 
ley, and a very few others. It is said that the Prince of 
Wales will attend the races at Baden, which take place 
at the end of this month. By the way, I may add, 
our Royal Family all look remarkably well. The 
princess, however, walks a little lame, T fancy.” 


The important question of our marriage laws has 
oeen again before Parliament, and we can only regret 
that the lateness.of the season and pressure of other 
work preclude the hope of its beihg fairly dealt with 
for some time. Sir Roundell Palmer, in calling the 
attention of the House to the subject, certainly merits 
the thanks of ladies, even though he failed to elicit 
from the Government any pledge that a measure will 
be brought in next session to correct the existing 
anomalous condition of things. The Home Secretary 
admitted that legislation on the basis of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report was indispensable, but the Government 
have their hands already full. From necessity, there- 
fore, and not from choice, the people of the United 
Kingdom must be content tomarry and be given in mar- 
riage in accordance with present laws and usages for at 
least two years longer. We suppose the explanation 
of this delay must be accepted as satisfactory, but it is 
to be hoped, now that all parties are agreed on the ex- 
pediency of doing something, and substantially agreed 
as to what ought to be done, that no further delay will 
be occasioned in putting an end to a state of things 
which is simply discreditable to a civilised country. 
At present, as we have before explained to our readers, 
there are not only different marriage laws in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, but in each of these countries 
there are, so to speak, different Jaws for different 
denominations. What constitutes a valid marriage 
in one portion of the United Kingdom amounts to 
open and undisguised concubinage in another portion ; 
and the same ceremony which unites a man and 
woman in holy wedlock in one part of the realm 
will, though celebrated at the same altar and by the 
same clergyman, be quite inoperative if the man and 
the woman acknowledge different creeds. In England 
and Ireland a certain ceremonial or formality, with 
some little publicity, is indispensable to the validity 
of the contract ; in Scotland, a perfectly good marriage 
may be contracted without any prescribed form being 
gone through, and without the knowledge of any one 
save the contracting parties. In England a sharp dis- 
tinction is drawn between members of the Established 
Church and Nonconformists; the former having 
marriage laws special to themselves. Though de- 
sirous of preventing clandestine marriages, especially 
between members of the State Church, the Legislature 
have ingeniously furnished two very effective means of 
evading the desired publicity. By the system of 
licences any one may, as is well known, get married at 
an hour’s notice, and no misstatement of the facts on 
which a licence may be obtained voids the marriage 
which has been thus contracted. The other mode, 
mamely, the publication of banns, is, as Sir Roundell 
Palmer observed, perfectly delusive, since the names 
are either not heard or not recognised when a virtually 
clandestine marriage is contemplated. 


The quarterly return of the Registrar-General, just 
issued, supplies some facts that will interest the curious 
in such matters. The return comprises the births and 
deaths registered by 2,202 registrars in all the districts 
of England during the quarter that ended on June 30, 
1869, and the marriages in 13,143 churches or chapels, 
about 6,035 registered places of worship unconnected 
with the Established Church, and 640 superintendent 
registrars -offices, in the quarter that ended on March 
31, 1869. After aseason of depression which extended 
over a period of two years, the marriage rate rallied 
in the first quarter of the present year; but that 
which chiefly claims notice is the remarkably low 
birth-rate in the second quarter of 1869. The marriages 
in the three winter months of January, February, and 
March are always less numerous than in any other 
season of the year, but 75,426 persons married in that 
quarter of the present year, or 2,086 more than were 
inarried in the same period of 1868. This improve- 
ment implies that the people began to think more 
favourably of their prospects. There was an increase 
in the number of marriages in each of the eleven great 
divisions of England, except in the South-Western 
counties, the North Midland counties, and the North- 


“Western counties, which exhibit a slight decrease as 


compared with the number in the corresponding 
quarter of last year. Marriages in Kent and Lin- 
colnshire were depressed. A remarkable decline is 
observed in Saffron Walden, Yarmouth, Totnes, 
Bodmin, Stone, Basford, Bakewell, Liverpool, 
and Kcclesall Bierlow. The people married at 
the rate of 14:04 in 1,000 of the population, while 
the average of the corresponding quarter of the last 
ten years was 14:09. In the three months ending 
June 30 the births registered were 188,459, against 
202,892 in the same season of 1868. This decrease of 
14,433 extended more or less over the whole country ; 


hired for the exclusive use of the royal children, and| the greatest proportional decrease was observed in the 


ltrade taken from them by itinerant dealers. 


north-western counties (Cheshire and Lancashire); 
where it reached 9 per cent. In the West Midland 
counties the decrease was 8-4 per cent. In London it 
was 7:2 per cent. 

Tur Jusical Standard last week, in an article 
entitled “ Widows’ Pianos Again,” calls attention to ® 
subject upon which we commented some time ago, 
speaking of bargain-hunting and cheap music. Our 
contemporary is severe, but justly so, on the adver 
tising system by which so many persons are delude 
and defrauded; and it is right that ladies shoul 
know just how the matter stands. The plan of mark- 
ing upon the title pages of sheet music double the pricé 
intended to be taken for it is now apparently belvg 
adopted, we are told, in the pianoforte trade, and the 
country is being flooded by instruments offered 0? 
such terms. Country auctioneers who have gob ® 
little money to speculate with drive a roaring trade 1”. 


planofortes, handsome to look at, but intrinsically of. 


little value. These instruments are temptingly dis- 
played for sale by auction, attracting the attention ° 
mothers and daughters who wish to add a piano to 
their household goods, or replace an old instrument by 
anew one. But there is another plan of distributins 
pianos now in vogue which entraps the “ bargal? 
hunters” amazingly. A. London speculator starts for 
the provinces, and gives each large town in turn the 
benefit of his connexion. A lady will be found to b@ 
the ostensible manipulator, and the first step is t? 
insert an advertisement in a local newspaper to the 
effect that, in consequence of adverse fortune, 
having to leave the town, a widow lady is compelle 
to sell her piano—“a magnificent instrument wort 
sixty or seventy pounds, but will take half price.” Now 
who that wants a good piano can resist such a chance 
especially when coupled with it there is the conscious 
ness of aiding a widow in distressed circumstance? 
Our contemporary instances a case where, in respons? 
to such an advertisement, a gentleman resolved to pw” 
chase the piano for his daughter, but first took the precaU” 
tion of asking his daughter’s professional teacher to go an 
examine the instrument, and say whether it was wha 
it was represented. The professional gentleman went 
accordingly, and gave his opinion that in this case the 
piano was fairly worth the money. The “ widow 
was grateful for the recommendation of the professol 
and begged he would accept a couple of guineas 
as his commission. The professional—a rare exceP” 
tion to his class—would do no such thing ; it woul 
in his eyes, be unkind to take a fee from an unpro: 
tected widow who was “ compelled ” to sell her pian > 
he therefore refused, and no doubt had the blessing ? 
the widow. Shortly afterwards the same professo™ 
had a similar duty to perform for the parent 9 
another pupil, and on going to the house indicated 1 
the advertisement was somewhat surprised to see the 
same widow (?) with another piano for sale. “Ob, 
remarked he, “I see you make a trade of this sort ° 
thing—I will thank you fur the two guineas you 
offered me on a recent occasion.” “I beg your pal 
don,” remarked the bland lady, “ that transaction 3 
over ; sell me this piano and I will give you the com 
mission.” The professor retired, with his sympathy 
for unprotected widows very much shaken; and ¢ 
has ever since looked with suspicion upon advertise 
ments in which widows leaving the town offer pian0® 
for sale. It would be well if this gentleman’s shot 
experience in this matter could be more wide 
known, as a check upon this very questionable way ° 
offering pianos for sale. We are informed of 02° 
town where, during the summer, an advertiser of this 
kind sold some twelve or fourteen instruments. T° 
advertisements are ingeniously drawn up; 42 
although a lady is always represented as the principals 
there are some of the opposite sex in the backgroun™ 
In all provincial towns, too, these adventurers ©” 
soon find plenty of semi-professionals ready to recom” 
mend their pianos in return for a “ commission,” ane 
thus the honest music-sellers of the town have aa 

2 
result was felt so strongly in one place that some 4 
the local dealers adopted the plan themselves, #?°? 
placing pianos in different houses in the towns, adv® 
tised them as for sale by widows leaving the places 
and similar excuses; and it is remarkable how eagerly 
they were all inquired after, and equally remarka? 
that the ruse had the effect of driving the origiD® 
advertisers from the place! 


A Parisian journal gives us some very amusing; 
to say Important news. An immense fall is decla 
to have taken place in the value of ornamental ve 
worn by ladies who desire rather to make tbems¢ 5 
more beautiful still than deceive. We aretold that 
depreciation of fifty per cent. has taken place 10. is 

Ube) 
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air 


méches, and faux toupets. The financial reporte? t 
goes on to say in a pathetic tone, “You Jadie 
fondly believe that you have some 2,000f. wort an 
false curls in your toilet drawers (the sum paid for ay ° 
capillary ornaments), deceive yourselves no longer 1 
is only worth half that sum now.” We are 10% Lt A 
why this terrible reduction in the value of halt iY 
taken place. Certainly it is worn as much as Las 
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The present fashion is to cluster ringlets thickly, weave 
ands broadly, and mass the chignon voluminously. 
he journal to which we refer says that if all the false 
ar worn by the Parisian ladies were collected in the 
lace Vendéme and piled up, it would reach to the top 

of the Napoleon Column. The price of these head 
€corations is pretty high. ‘I was commissioned 

lately,” writes a Paris correspondent, “ by a lady in 
ondon who is about to be married, to purchase ‘ the 
very newest and latest hair ornament at the best shop 

(tint enclosed)’ I went to a great man—M. Gustave 
ascal—and got into a confidential conversation with 
um. <A light golden or straw-coloured hair composi- 

tion, which falls from the crown of the head down the 
ack, and is irresistible if you have a soul, is valued 

200f, or 87. People who marry dark women will 

Come off cheaper. Grey hair is very expensive. Am 

doing anything wrong in repeating all this? M. 
ascal tells me he is just now indulging in a brisk 
Usiness in ‘ travelling chignons’ and ‘loose hair for 

the seaside.’ If I thought it would prevent a mar- 

Tlage IT would not mention it for the world; but it 

appears that at many French watering-places, when 

the beauty has taken her bath, she walks home with 
er hair unconfined and wildly blowing about her 

Shoulders. Now, Nature is always trying experiments, 

and sometimes forgets to give a woman a fair share of 

his great ornament. Woman, on the other hand, now 
aughs at Nature and supplies its deficiencies. She 
hooks on the Ophelia-like locks after the bath, and you 

Walk behind and look, and may-be love.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 

ZEsop’s Fables in Words of One Syllable, by Mary Godolphin, 1s. 
0ok of Heroines, 3 vols. crown Svo, 81s. 64. cloth. 

Braddon’s Birds of Prey, Parlour Edition, 12m, 3s. 6d. cloth, 

Taddon’s Captain of the Vulture, Parlour Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Catch Who Can, or Hide and Seek, Double Acrosties, by Sphinx, 3s. 
Cowper's (W.) Poctical Works, edited by Grimshaw, 18mo, 3s. cloth. 

Odge’s (Mrs.) Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, square 1s. 6d. boards. 

Venings at Home, in Words of One Syllable, by Uncle John, 1s. 

Gray's (Russell) Up and Down the World, 3vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Ove me for my Love, by Author of “ Flirts and Flirts,” 2 vols., 21s. 
aurice Dering, by Author of “* Guy Livingstone,” cheap edition, 2s. boards 

Carthy’s My Enemy’s Daughter, a Novel, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cl. 

Largaret’s Venture, by Author of ‘‘ Jenny’s Geranium,” 12mo, 1s. 

Pe Brown in the Highlands, 12mo, 1s. boards. 
ilgrim (The) and the Shrine, new edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Tayers Ancient and Modern, adapted to Family Use, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Couring of the White Horse, new edition, square 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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On Thursday last week Drury-lane Theatre opened its 
Oors, rather earlier in the season than is its wont, with a 
Piece from the pen of Mr. Dion Boucicault that, whatever 
its defects in a literary point of view, is destined we think 
° a run of popular favour even greater than that secured 
by After Dark. To the latter play, indeed, it is in some 
Tespects superior—its scope is broader, the accompanying 
Scenery is finer and more attractive, though equally 
Tealistic, and its sensational interest is even stronger, but 
then, so also are its many improbabilities wilder and its 
lalogue more studded with clap-trap. Inshort, the author 
~~master as he is of stage effects—has apparently sunk all 
other considerations in his endeavour to produce strong 
Scenic positions, and it is but doing him bare justice to 
Say that in this he has succeeded to the full. It is a 
Plece to see once, more than that would render it to any 
Person of taste insufferably tedious, and in this respect it 
contrasts strongly with Mr. Robertson’s plays. Many of 
its incidents, too, are not such as we should like to fami- 
‘arise our daughters with, despite the oracular utterances 
at are put into the mouths of its conservators of virtue. 
The action of the entire piece occurs during a short 
Space of time immediately preceding the Oxford and Cam- 
ridge Boat-race, and turns on the attempt of a couple of 
Villainous ‘betting-men” to ensure the victory of Cam- 
Ndge by depriving the Oxford Hight of their stroke 
ane The post of honour is held by Tom Burroughs (Mr. 
A B. Howard), an imprudent undergraduate, easily in- 
“enced by the charms of the fair sex, fond of high play, 
and in every respect apparently cut out for a victim. 

h The scene of the first act of four is Oxford, where a 
Ostelry is kept by Sam Boker (Mr. John Rouse), a re- 
ited prizefighter, who, noted during his pugilistic career 
#8 the ‘unbought and undefeated,” still preserves senti- 
Ments worthy of an antique Roman. His wife (Mrs. 
i lington) has served in a roadside alehouse, and is like- 
‘Se an incarnation of moral rectitude. Had J enny (Miss 

atharine Rodgers), the daughter and barmaid of this 

{dmirable pair, been equally immaculate we should have 
4a no story. The beauty of Jenny has fascinated Tom 

Wroughs, who is likewise in love with Nelly (Miss 
alton), the supposed niece of his tutor, Dr. Doremas 
Tr, Barrett); but though Tom finds no difficulty in 
ise simultaneously enamoured of two women, his levity 

(Mi spleasing to his fellow-student, the Earl of Eden 
ray M. Brennan), a boy, if not a girl, in appearance, 
of ye mind a Mentor, and provokes the suspicions 
Shee Boker, who rationally doubts whether his 

‘igus are honourable. By Tom’s cousin and_heir- 
mptive, Compton Kerr (Mr. H. Irving), a gentle- 


Presy 
Tanlike Scamp of the deepest dye, already offended by 

; ts refusal of his sister’s hand, Jenny is regarded 
ih i other eyes than those of love. He has recognised 
She ‘e humble barmaid a certain celebrated Formosa, 
ites of those meteoric beauties who, frequently changing 
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of Sage inhabit superb villas, and.whose public scene 
sie ‘on 1s Rotten-row. If Jenny will not assist him and 


- pees Major Jorum (Mr. D. Fisher), in pro- 
ai aan ir. ae of Jom Burroughs, he will reveal her 
Lome fondl ‘ a parents, who, during her absence from 
able Ges tin, e Tee that she was a servant in a respect- 
neh ee ys to prevent the shock, reluctantly 
Mosnirinse tor me sats S accomplice. Altogether, the 
the one ha d as Ow are unlucky; for whereas, on 
and, Jenny turns out to be a Formosa, Nelly, 


on the other hand, proves to be the daughter of Bob 
Sanders (Mr. Brittain Wright), a dog-stealer, who, re- 
turning from transportation, claims her of the doctor, to 
whose care she has in infancy been intrusted. 

The rest of the piece is in London and its vicinity. In 
the second act Tom is travelling express on the ‘ railroad 
to ruin.” His false friends, Kerr and Jorum, are not 
content with pillaging him by sharp play, when he in- 
dulges in a game of baccarat in Formosa’s villa, but forge 
1.0.U.s in his name. Nelly is a good girl, who does all 
she can to increase the comforts of her worthless father, 
while the excellent Mr. and Mrs. Boker, missing their 
daughter, are searching for her in every direction, greatly 
troubled in mind. This act reaches its climax with a 
beautiful scene by Mr. W. Beverley, representing the 
grounds of Formosa’s villa at Fulham, the interior of 
which is visible through an open window discovering an 
excited card party, while in the background is the 
Thames, illuminated by the full moon. In vain is Tom, 
surrounded as he is by the citizens of the demi-monde 
and the quartier-monde, implored by the wise and juve- 
nile Lord Eden to take into consideration the interests 
of the Oxford Eight. His fate seems altogether in- 
evitable. 

The third act, less assisted by scenery, is more dramatic 
than any of the others. Hearing of Tom’s perilous con- 
dition, Mr. and Mrs. Boker, persuading Nelly to use her 
influence over the victim, and rescue him from the fasci- 
nations of the Siren (not ‘‘ Syren”), accompany her on 
her wholesome expedition. Nelly finds Tom asleep on a 
sofa in Formosa’s boudoir, ready to be arrested and kept 
out of the race, which is to be rowed on the following 
morning, and a pretty strong situation occurs. Just as 
Formosa, stung with jealousy at the sight of her rival, 
is indulging in wicked triumph, her parents, who have 
watched the proceedings behind a window, suddenly come 
forward, and she is stricken to the earth with shame and 
contrition. Her leap from vice to virtue is sudden but 
decisive. She instantly enjoins a_ sof:-hearted, soft- 
headed friend named Spooner (Mr. Charles) to turn her 
valuable articles into money and liberate Tom, who has 
been taken off by the bailiffs. This act performed, she 
leaves Fulham with her forgiving parents, never to behold 
it more. 

On the morning of the race the fourth act commences. 
Spooner brings the money to the sponging-house where 
Tom is confined, but no person authorised to receive it is 
in the premises, and the case of the stroke oar seems hope- 
less. But rescue comes from an unexpected quarter. 
Sam Boker, at the head of a mob, aided by the Oxford 
Hight, and, to their credit be it said, by the Cambridge 
crew likewise, who scorn to gain a shabby victory, storms 
the sponging-house, and Tom is liberated by main force. 
This scuffle, which is managed with wonderful spirit, is of 
the most popular kind. Who would not be touched by 
the magnanimity of the Cantabs, and what ‘‘ gallery ” in 
London would not be delighted with a “free fight,” in 
which the police are on the side of moral wrong? When 
we have heard that Tom will marry Nelly and Lord Eden 
Jom’s sister, and that Formosa will probably settle down 
as Mrs. Spooner—when, too, we have seen Kerr and 
Jorum taken up for forgery—the piece terminates with a 
view of the boat-race seen from the foot of Barnes- 
bridge. 

On the opening night the house was densely crowded, 
and with an audience that seemed determined to applaud 
everything. Mr. Beverly, the clever scene painter, was 
enthusiastically called for in the second act, when 
Formosa’s villa at Fulham was shown, and he certainly 
well merited the applause, for he has performed his task 
well. At the conclusion Mr. Boucicault was also de- 
manded, and bowed his acknowledgments. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Ar Sierra Leone, on the West Coast of Africa, there is 
printed a paper called the West African Herald, the entire 
staff—proprietor, editor, and compositors—being real natives. 
Amongst the names of the agents who receive subscriptions, 
and supply papers, is the following: At Winnebah, Henry 
Ahquah, King of Winnebah. His sable majesty is also agent 
for the same paper for the Gomooah district. 

At ten o’clock on Saturday morning Mr. William Hunter 
Kendal and Miss Margaret Robertson, of the Haymarket 
company, were married at St. Saviour’s Church, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, Manchester, by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Birch, 
M.A. At present Mr. Buckstone and his company are fulfil- 
ling a short engagement at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
and on Saturday night the play was Shakspeare’s As You Like 
It, in which, for the first time, Miss Robertson played Rosa- 
lind, Mr. Kendal being the Orlando. The young bride per- 
formed her part admirably, and in the midst of the love-mak- 
ing scene so real and natural was her acting that she ‘‘ brought 
down the house,” as the phrase is, and was called forward to 
receive the plaudits of the audience. 

A German tragedy, in five acts, by an anonymous author, 
entitled Die Gréfin, has just been published by Hirzel at 
Leipsic, and is highly spoken of by German critics. The 
scene is laid in East Friesland at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and the wild life of the sea rovers of the Frisian 
coast is vigorously portrayed. 

A sad anecdote is told of a young actress at Dantzic. The 
lady—of course beautiful—had turned the heads of numberless 
officers in that garrison. Asa rule, soldiers are more plenti- 
fully supplied with courage than money. One of her admirers 
managed to ruin himself and one of his comrades, who had en- 
dorsed his bill. Finding himself unable to meet his engage- 
ments he attempted suicide, and was successful; his friend 
followed suit, but did not succeed. A brother officer put the 
body into a public carriage, and drove to the house of the 
actress, where mademoiselle was surrounded with company. 
She was so much struck with the sight of the bleeding body 
of her lover, that she was attacked with convulsions. On re- 
covery, she left the town where she had been the cause of so 
much unhappiness, and shortly afterwards died of grief. 

The Committee of the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union recently offered prizes of 100/. and 500. for the 
first and second best stories illustrating the advantages of 
temperance to the young. Eighty-four were sent in, and the 
adjudicators have awarded the first to the story entitled 
‘Frank Oldfield,” written by the Rev. T. P. Wilscn, of 
Shrewsbury, and the second prize to Miss M. A. Paull, of 
Plymouth, for the tale entitled ‘‘ Tino Maloney.” ; 

M, Raphael Felix and Madame Schneider have each written 
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a graceful letter to the President of the Dramatic College, the 
former enclosing his obole (five hundred francs), and the latter 
her modeste offrande (three hundred francs). 

The arrangements of the approaching Festivals are now de- 
finitely settled. At Norwich, the festival is open on the 
evening of Monday, Aug. 30. There is less novelty than 
usual in the programme and much less interest. A selection 
from an unpublished oratorio by Mr. Pierson, Hezekiah, and 
a sacred cantata by Mr. Horace Hill, a local composer, are 
the only novelties. 

The Gaiety has started a weekly journal, The Gaiety News- 
letter and Magazine. The boxkeepers are very industrious in 
offering it for sale. 

The death has occurred of Mr. Frank Cooke, for a con- 
siderable period a member of the Drury-lane company, and 
well known at other theatres as a useful actor. Mr. F. 
Cooke was one of the numerous family of that name so long 
associated with theatrical recollections, and he was conse- 
quently closely related to Mrs. William West, Mrs. Leman 
Rede, and Mr. Janes Cooke, who held a prominent literary 
position in the metropolis thirty years ago. 

It is said that either Dr. Doran or Mr. J. ©. Jeaffreson will 
succeed Mr. Hepworth Dixon in the editorial chair of the 
Atheneum. 

Dr. Gedge, of Caius College, Cambridge, late assistant to 
Prof. Humphry, is about to follow Sir Samuel Baker into 
Africa as head of the medical staff, as well as to investigate 
the natural history of the district and collect specimens for 
the Viceroy of Egypt. 

Mdlle. Déjazet has at length determined to take her fare- 
well of the stage, which she has graced for so long a period as 
the memory of the oldest playgoer extends. Her last appear- 
ance will be in a play by M. Sardou. 

Philadelphia is to have a bigger musical jubilee than Boston 
has had. It is proposed to celebrate the centennial anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, on the 
4th of July, 1876, by a gigantic musical festival, in a building 
especially erected in Fairmount-park, capable of accommodat- 
ing 100,000 spectators, and 12,000 performers. 

An organisation for the encouragement and protection of 
authors has been formed in New York. It aims to secure a 
hearing and fit recompense for deserving writers who have 
not yet achieved popularity and the admiring regard of pub- 
lishers. y 

Salvator Cherubini, son of the great composer, himself 
Inspector of the Fine Arts, has just died at Neuilly, in his 
sixty-eighth year. It will be remembered that when 
Medea was revived at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the son 
came on purpose to witness his father’s masterpiece upon our 
stage. An important collection of the composer’s manuscripts 
is now left. 

Mr. Carltoa, an American publisher, and himself a comic 
draughtsman of some note, issues a brief prospectus of a new 
serio-comic magazine—the Kaleidoscope—which will be issued 
intermittently. It is to be profusely illustrated. 

The Marquis and Marquise de Caux are in Homburg, where 
Mdme. Patti sings for fourteen nights; then for two at Baden ; 
after which she returns to Paris, gives M. Bagier October, and 
lastly she goes to St. Petersburg. 

Madame Ristori has arrived in Brazil, and has been re- 
ceived with almost royal honours. Her first appearance was 
made in the Medea of M. Legouvé. 

A new series of Sacred Concerts will be inaugurated in 
Exeter Hall in October under peculiarly favourable auspices. 
Mdlle. Nilsson has been secured as principal soprano, Mdme. 
Trebelli as contralto, and the chorus will be sustained by Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 

The manner of Mr. Fechter as an actor furnishes, we un- 
derstand, the subject of an article which Mr. Dickens has 
written for the Atlan'ie Monthly, and which will appear in its 
next number. 

Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur is living near Fontainebleau, where 
she keeps her studio. Her brother, Auguste Bonheur, who 
lives in Paris, is also a successful painter of animals, 

America will shortly be visited by all the best artists of 
the Eastern hemisphere. Wachtel is secured; Patti and 
Nilsson are being bargained for. 

The career of Risk Allah Bey forms the groundwork of a 
melodrama now being written by Mr. Robertson. 

The Town Council at Trieste has voted 1,000f. towards the 
erection of a monument to Rossini. 

Miss Sarah Cary Upton, a lady of Washington, is about to 
publish an English translation of Mdme. Dora d’Istria’s elabo- 
rate work on the civil and social condition of women in Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Mdme. Parepa-Rosa’s season of English Opera at the 
French Theatre, New York, will open on the 11th of next 
September. 

Miss Ellen Pitt, of the Sheffield Theatre, will be the future 
lessee of the Surrey. 

If in France women fail to obtain some legal or political 
status, it will not be for want of their own energy, or the 
eloquence of their advocates. A grand banquet was given in 
Paris a short time since at which those of both sexes most 
interested in the question of ‘‘l’affranchissement des femmes” 
were present. The chair was taken by M. Guéroult, the 
principal editor of L’ Opinion Nationale ; whilst the vice-chair 
was occupied by Mdlle. Maria Deraismes. Amongst the guests 
were Messrs. Arthur Arnould and Robert Hyenne, of the 
Rappel; Feyrnet, of Le Temps; Henri Carle, of La Libre 
Conscience ; Aristide Roger, of Le Petit Journal; Camille 
Flammarion, Ch. Fauvety, &c. Amongst the ladies were 
Mdlles. Maxime Brenil, Louise Bader, editress of the 
Revue Populaire, and Karl, a well-known actress, Mdmes. 
Arnould, Esther-Sezzi, aud Collet, Miss Cameron and 
Miss Blands, Mdme. Augusta Gamberg, from Finland, 
and many others. After dinner the gentlemen and 
ladies seem to have spoken in turns. M. Léon Richer, 
the editor of a journal, Le Droit des Femmes, the majority of 
the contributors to which are ladies, exposed the object of 
his paper and of the meeting—namely, the pacific solution of 
the various difficulties which at present surround the position 
of women in society. Madlle. Brenil, whilst thanking the 
men whose presence at the dinner was a proof of their assent 
to the efforts made by woman towards emancipation, added 
that the great enemy woman had to contend with was the 
impalpable but ever present on—‘‘on dira ceci et cela ;” and 
the on, according to Mdlle. Brenil, represents only women—of 
whose raillery women are more afraid than they are of men’s. 
The speech of Mdme. Gainberg—who had arrived from Fin- 
land to attend the meeting—is not reported. We should 
have been interested in learning the present position of 
women’s rights in those distant countries, and under the 
paternal government of the Czar. ° 


RossErrer’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s, 6d. per bottle. 
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ConTinvuInG from last week 
our report on La Mode in 
Paris, we may remark that 
white toilettes are extremely 
prevalent, in muslin, mohair, 
piqué, striped foulards, &c. 
The first have the jupes 
trimmed at the bottom with 
a series of embroidered entre- 
deux surmounted by a co- 
quillé of mauve silk tulle. 
The corsage, 


longed to form a tunic, which, together with the pelerine, 
is trimmed with an undulating lace flounce and a similar 
coquillé. The sleeves have coquillés at the cuffs and lace 
frills. One robe, of white foulard with narrow pink 
stripes, has simply a single deep flounce cut en biais, with 


a double-plaited ruche edged with pink taffetas running 


above it. The corsage is made with basques and large 
lappels thrown back on the chest to show a lace ch emisette, 
and these, together with the ends of the ceinture, are orna- 
mented with a similar trimming. An elegant costume in 
orange striped glacé taffetas has the lower part of the skirt 
trimmed with a deep ‘‘ montant” formed of undulations 
of black lace. The tunic of the same material is looped 
up at the hips by black lace bows to form paniers, and 
the tight sleeves have pufis at the shoulders, whence a 
trimming of black lace falls level with the elbows. A 
“costume complet” in pale grey has the under skirt 
trimmed with two deep flounces, bordered with light blue 
taffetas, and a dessus blouse, which buttons all the way 
down, trimmed with a plissé to correspond, A jacket of 


the same material, with loose sleeves 
and a simulated hood, is ornamented 
with blue bows and tassels. With 
this costume, a bonnet of rice straw, 
trimmed with black velvet, and a 
small plume of grey and blue feathers, 
is worn. 

Another costume, also described 
in a daily contemporary, is in dove- 
colour pekin, with the under skirt 
striped ‘‘cameo” shade. The upper 
jupe, which is looped up at the sides 
and puffed behind, is trimmed with 
a ruche and a richly ornamental 
fringe. The jacket of dove-colour 
silk has rounded basques and square 
pockets edged with white lace, and 
the large lappels at the collar have 
rich lace facings ; the sleeves, too, 
have rolls of lace at the shoulders 
and at the cuffs. The chapeau of 
brown straw —turned up at the edges, 
and bound with dove colour satin— 
is trimmed with a plume of brown 
feathers and a dove-colour gauze veil. 
Another handsome costume has the 
under jupe in white and variegated 
green and flame-colour striped silk, 
with tight-fitting sleeves of the same 
material trimmed with green and 
flame-colour rosettes, posed at the 
back of the shoulder. The upper jupe, 
which, together with the high corsage, are in unbleached 
silk, is looped up with similar rosettes, the corsage being, 
moreover, fastened at the left side with a series of smaller 
rosettes, which diminish in size as they near the waist. 
The sash of parti-coloured striped silk has more than an 
ordinarily elaborate bow behind. 

For toilettes de visite there are robes a traine in pale 
grey poult de soie, the jupe trimmed with a double fringe 
—one plain, the other richly ornamented—and formed 
behind into three scallops bordered with a deep bouil- 
lonne of gauze ‘a plis contraires ” framed within a ruche 
chicoree. The high corsage is ornamented with a bouil- 
lonne and fringe, and the sleeves ‘‘ 4 sabots ” are trimmed 
with ruches of poult de soie and gauze. The inevitable 
bow of the sash is an elaborate combination of ruches 
and bouillonnes, the ends terminating in deep ornamental 
fringe. Jupes courtes in taffetas glace with almost imper- 
ceptible stripes are trimmed with numerous small alter- 
nate flounces, now of their own material, and then of the 
light brown-coloured material of which the tunic—open 
at the sides and bouffantée behind—is made. These 
miniature flounces, known as ‘‘frisettes,” have occa- 
sionally a broad piping forming a double head, and 
diminish in depth as they rise to meet the tablier of the 
tunic, which, together with the corsage, its little rounded 
pole and tight sleeves, are trimmed to correspond—having 

iaell bay in addition a rich fringe formed of trellis, 
Sma‘* balls, and ends of floss silk. When the under jupe 
is of Some positive though pale shade of colour, the 
flounces of its own material with which it is trimmed are 
reer cee yen bands of embroidered muslin. 

an . 

Syeda int, . nee dresses are here jotted down 
trimmed with rich guipure and starting fr i 
underneath a rounded basque, to the ides Srnyaeiet 
attached by bows of lace and faye. 


which has a 
small pelerine crossed low 
' down on the breast, is pro- 


is worn, the loose sleeves of which have plaited guipure 
and a biais of faye at the cuffs. A robe of pale rose- 
colour taffetas, trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with 
innumerable gauze ruches, has a tunic of silvery grey 
gauze caught up all round with roses; rosebuds are, 


being the subject to be- discussed. This state of things 
cannot last. Harmony of colour and suitability of orna- 
ment are of far greater importance than a crowding ° 
rich and in themselves beautiful ornaments. Too grea 
a profusion of bouillonnes, ruchings, or plaitings should 


moreover, fixed at the corsage in the hollow of each | be avoided, and the lady of taste will be careful to select 


shoulder, almost under the arm. Another robe courte, 
trimmed with a deep plissé, headed by a bouillonné, is 
worn with a tunic of white silk, embroidered over with 


small bouquets of flowers, and ornamented with a ruche 
of the same shade as the jupe. The low corsage is 
usually completed by a lace fichu or a pelerine trimmed 
with lace, the long ends of which, crossed upon the chest, 
pass beneath the ceinture behind. 

As the Parisians have the ‘‘ Patrie” chapeau, so have 
they the ‘‘Patrie” robe, rather too hot, however, for 
present wear, as it is in black faye trimmed with van- 
dyked flounces, bound with amber-coloured satin. The 
tunic is arranged to be worn either long or short, accord- 
ing to fancy, as it can be readily caught up on either side 
to show its amber-coloured lining. In front is a tablier 
bordered with a row of amber-lined coques, and closed in 


behind with black and amber bows. The two pockets 
are ornamented with parti-coloured rosettes, and fringed 
with acorn-shaped drops. With the low corsage, which 
has epaulettes of amber-lined coques, and is trimmed 
with a similar fringe, a bertha of puffed lace is worn. 
The half-open sleeves, bordered with a double ruche, 
show lace sleeves beneath. 

The question of garnitures has become of importance 
this season. Formerly trimmings were added to enhance 
the beauty of the robe; now, says Le Follet, on the con- 
trary, the robe is inferior, the additions of trimmings 


of sky blue faye & demi-traine \! 


In front of the skiri Hg | 


a tablier is formed by rows of guipure arranged trans #ae ea 


versely. With the low corsage trimmed with guipure 
and supported by braces of guipure between biais offfaye, 
and which is open in front, a chemisette of tulle illusion 


such, and such only, as shall unite grace with simplicity: 
It is the combination of the pretty and simple of the 
more elaborate and rich garnitures that secures the right 
to the title of real elegance. 

Light waterproof cloths in shot colours, such as violet 
and black, or brown and gold, are much in demand. 
Costumes in this material should be quite plain, with 4 
simple hem at the bottom of the skirt, which is short, 
and raised behind. Paletot sac, with revers of taffetas, 
and plaited sash of taffetas or the material of the dress. 
A small crinoline, of the same material as the dress, will 
be found very serviceable to put on in wet weather, as it 
serves to sustain the skirt and preserves the ankles from 
the damp. This costume is completed by a small brown 
or black straw hat, trimmed with a velvet of the same 
colour, and long gauze veil. Waterproof boots, sewn 
with the colour of the dress. 

Travelling-dresses are still made of Scotch plaid, serge, 
Chinese cloth, or drap Belge. The skirts are often made 
of a deeper shade than the rest of the costume, and 
trimmed with fringe. i 

For the sands, manteaux in white and red plaids, in 
the form of the ‘‘ Macfarlane,” with double capes, an 
paletots with large sleeves formed by the cape, and small 
mantles with hoods, are worn atevening {Jachemire lined 
with silk and China crape (black or white) are elegantly 
embroidered and trimmed with gold fringe; others are 
embroidered in all colours, but gold predominates. Broad 
guipures and lace are also employed. Young ladies’ 
manteaux are neatly braided, or simply trimmed with / 
fringe ; poils de chevre or poplins, in stripes of violet and 


Fig. 2. 


white. The skirts are trimmed with 
flounces cut on the cross. 

The casaques form small skirts be- 
hind, and are raised en panier, and 
opened in front en tunique, trimmed 
with a flounce fringed like the skirt. 
The front of the body is ornamented 
with three bows. Ribbon sash, tied 
behind with large bows and short ends. 

Black straw hat, round in front and 
raised behind with black velvet lining. 
Curled feather round the edge, large 
bow of ribbon in front, and bunch of 
white daisies and rosebuds a little on 
one side. This hat may be worn with 
or without barbes of black lace. 

CONTINENTAL SEASIDE TOILETTES. 

Cool breezes at the seaside enforce 
thicker fabrics than the vapoury gauzes 
luxuriated in at the inland resorts ; 
besides, the moisture soon takes out 
the starch from freshest muslins, leav- 
ing them limp and dowdy. The heavy 
piqués, that are scarcely endurable 
elsewhere in August, are of appropriate 
thickness for morning strolls on the 
beach, and even these require often 
a jacket of opera-cloth to make them 
comfortable. A favourite seaside cos- 
tume is a short dress of white mohair 
with an upper skirt, sleeveless basque, 
and sash of the same glossy material 
striped with coral colour. Biais bands of the striped 
goods trim the white skirt, sleeves, and corsage. 

A yachting suit is of blue serge ; a single skirt with 4 
jaunty sailor jacket cut with revers to disclose a stripe 
blue and white percale habit-shirt made with deep sailor 
collar. Black leather belt stamped with white, and large 
buckle. Black kid boots stitched with white. Glazed 
tarpaulin hat, with a narrow band of blue ribbon stampe 
with silver anchors. These tarpaulin hats are heavy, a? 
the black ones attract the heat. We advise instead 4 
rough straw, sailor shape, with a scarf of blue ribbon oF 
of grenadine. 

The toilettes for the German waters should (it has bee? 
well said) be simple in style and sombre in colour, 
reason of the varied classes who meet there at this seaso 
Care should be taken to select a toilette both easy, simp!® 
and becoming to the figure. For example, a robe ° 
Austrian flannel, an ivory white, with two flounces at th? 
bottom, the upper flounce slightly passing the lower 08° 
The flounces are scalloped, and edged with emerald-gre™ 
velvet and narrow Valenciennes. The second skirt 18 9 
white China crape, scalloped at bottom, edged with gree? 
velvet and deep fringe. A waistcoat with broad vel¥®’ 
revers, open en cceur. No floating sash, pouff, or boW? 
but a velvet corselet, pointed in front. The sleeves 4° 
trimmed with lace frills, fastened just below the elbow y 
a green velvet bracelet. Coiffure: Round hat, trimm? 
with a long green feather falling over the rolled ba 
which is placed in a net. A veil is placed round the »@y 
and hangs behind. Grey Swedish gloves, with deep ©¥ 
of velvet and white guipure to shade the arm. 


FASHION GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 
The Princess Marie of Russia wore a different dres* 


N every evening on the occasion of her visit to the Duc oe 
f§ of Mouchy (née the Princess Anna Murat). One of a 
most beautiful of these was a dress of rose coral with 


the 


train of the same, trimmed en tablier with bouillonnes © 
white tulle, which formed a heading to flounces of mag- 
nificent point d’Alencon (the most beautiful and costly 
lace in the world), The corsage was cut very low a 
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ed ae 
a with a wreath of rose geraniums, and similar 


ablic 8 looped the train slightly on each side of the 
rane An agrafe of the same flowers adorned the hair, 
was worn in the chatelaine braids. 
beeg € Princess Marie also wore something that is again 
Ming the fashion—viz., marabout trimmings. She 
tims, @ sensation in a trained dress of mauve tulle, 
Mar med on the bottom with three rows of white and pink 
®bouts, with a small spray of half-opened tea-roses 
= uds here and there. ‘The corsage was very low, and 
com med with marabouts and tea-roses. The coiffure was 
Posed of tea and négre roses mixed. 
one Mong the toilettes worn by the Duchess of Mouchy, 
-© Of the most admired was a dress of sky-blue taffetas, 
with 4 multitude of small notched flounces, half covered 
7 harrow flounces of very fine Valenciennes. Tunic of 
Bapene with wider flounces, and looped with sprays of 
and white acacia. 
eon their morning walks and excursions the princesses 
pre ey wore short dresses, generally white. The 
tiest were of foulard and Algerienne. The dresses 


W : : 
silk trimmed on the bottom with the same material and 
with, a chenille fringe. A dress of straw-coloured silk, 


Prod ounces of white lace, embroidered with black sprigs, 
Uced a great effect. 
cri le Empress of the French has wholly abandoned 
qnoline, though she wears huge tournures. Redingotes 
& Sed in front, with triple draperies 4 la tunique, are 
of the’ more and more in favour, and will take the place 
tunj € long pointed or rounded wings that completed the 
ti: Long basques are again worn ; they are generally 
poi nded behind and trimmed with fringe, and cut in 
Ci nts at the sides. Very little guipure is worn. Valen- 
-l€nnes is the favourite trimming ; it has but one fault : 
ee Very dear ; but then it is the most substantial of all 
fo.) aud after having served to trim a dress, can be used 
°r other purposes. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EVENING HEAD-DRESS. 

h The hair is now dressed so high on the crown of the 
foods that the front of a wreath encircling the chignon 
°rms a coronet on the brow. Such is the case with our 
Present illustrations. Figure 1 is made of two shades of 
Steen ribbon, the lightest sarsenet, the darkest velvet. 
th ey are run together. In the centre of the bow, over 

€ brow, a bouquet of white flowers forms a pretty orna- 
Ment, Figure 2 is constructed with black velvet, and 
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J. 2.—MANNER OF UNDERLAYING LEAF.—{See Fig. 3.] 


tisplays a cluster of bows mounted on a plain foundation ; 
ae the centre there is a gold butterfly ; the ends also are 

black velvet. 

SASHES AND BASQUES. 

cante third illustration is a design for a short sash. It 
a e made of any material, with flounces of the same, 
- aded by bias bands of silk or satin, run on with 
1 ornamental cord at the top. Similar cord heads the 
Fy wnces and edges the sash ; it is used in a double row. 
Igure 4 is a basque, set into the band with a double box 
eat, and edged with Chinese fringe of the same colour. 
epure 5 represents a long sash and basque. The ends are 
Bee the basque is also fringed, and above a deep 
ck is covered by a second row of fringe; three long 
ws, placed downwards, nearly cover this ; three upright 
the® open at the top and joined on with a knot, finish 


ornament. 
fur @ork- Table. 


SATIN STITCH, OR VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY. 
SATIN stitch, or variegated embroidery,} on which we 
tend to give a short practical series of illustrated 
articles, is one of the most effective and interesting kinds 
°f ornamental work, but good taste in the selection and 
arrangement of the colours is as important as the know- 
edge of the stitches. Satin stitch is distinguished from 
Wubroidery principally by the figures of the design having 
lai thread run around the edges, but being only under- 
se within the outlines, though this is not always the 
Case ; and, moreover, by the work being always stretched 
sel the frame. For the foundation of the embroidery 
. ect cloth, silk, satin, reps, moire antique, velvet, or 
ers and embroider with floss, filoselle, or silk twist, 
~ also with split zephyr. The stitches most used are the 

Taight, diagonal, and interwoven satin stitch, 
aoe straight and diagonal half-polka stitch, the 

lain, knotted, and shield stitch. For embroidering 
silk, the diagonal, satin, and half - polka 
8 are particularly recommended, as the silk pre- 
a more brilliant appearance when worked in dia- 
than straight stitch. Leaves are generally worked 
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in di. : : : : 
stiteesonal, and flowers in straight satin stitch. The 


a hes must lie close together on the material or on the 
7 erlaid threads, but care must be taken not to draw 
lin material, and also to take the stitches exactly on the 
© of the outline, so as to preserve the evenness of the 


e 
the the The needle used must be rather coarse, so that 


ead shall be easily drawn through the material | residence. 
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when doubled. It must be stuck straight in the 
stuff. Set figures, such as leaves and outward 
pointed arabesques, and the like, are generally 
begun on the upper end; figures, such as wide flower 
leaves—especially such as are worked in straight 
half-polka stitch—are generally worked from the middle 
outward, each half separately, by which means the stitches 
of each half are made regular. The silk or wool must be 
selected according to the requirements of the design, either 
in one colour of different shades, or of \arious colours, in 
which case the flowers and leaves are generally worked in 
their natural colours. In this case copy nature as closely 
as possible, for the better the imitation the prettier is the 
work. If working from any of the designs which we shall 
supply in these articles, it is only necessary to select the 
colour for a single figure, as the shades are designated in 
the order in which they come. If, however, a design be 
selected of which only the outline is given, it will be 
advisable to shade the leaves and flowers from a painted 
pattern, or from some coloured tapestry design. 

Tracing the Design on the Material.—Before stretching 
the material in the frame, trace on it the selected design. 
Take the paper design and stick a rather coarse needle 
through the paper at regular distances along the outlines, 
after which lay the design on the material so that the 
rough edges of the holes are turned outward, and rub 
over it several times some pulverised chalk which has 
been prepared and put in a little muslin bag. For white 
or very light material take, instead of chalk, pulverised 
charcoal of linden wood, or indigo blue powder. Then 
carefully follow the outline of the dots thus made on the 
material with a goose-quill or fine camel’s-hair brush. 
The quill or brush is dipped in a kind of ink made of 
white lead and dissolved gum-arabic for working dark 
materials, and for white or light materials in dissolved 
indigo mixed with a little gum-arabic. Then stretch the 
material in the frame. 

THe FRAME AND MANNER OF STRETCHING THE 
MateriaL.—The frame (Fig. 1) consists of four wooden 
bars, each about thirty-two inches long and an inch and 
three quarters wide, two of which are furnished with an 
opening cut in the ends, through which to slide the other 
sides, and have strips of drilling tacked along the length. 
The ends are furnished with little holes for running the 
cords through, by which the material is fastened on these 
sides. Edge the material with coarse linen, which is 
overseamed on with double thread. Overseam two opposite 
sides of the material to the drilling, in doing which 
care must be taken to bring each end of the sides 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERY FRAME WITH WORK STRETCHED. 


of the material the same distance from the ends of the 
bars. Then draw the two bars as far as possible from 
each other, and fasten them with a wooden peg or pin, 
which is slid in a hole on the other side in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Fasten the ends with twine, 
running it alternately through the linen and through a 
hole in the frame, taking care to draw the thread tightly. 
In working lay the frame between the sides of two tables 
or stands of the same height. Having completed the 
embroidery, dampen the wrong side of the threads with 
mucilage, and do not take it out of the frame till this 
has become entirely dry. 

Figures 2 and 3 will illustrate the mode of underlaying 
the set figures, but space compels us to hold back our 
description of this process till next week. 


(To be continued.) 


MEDALLION FOR A COVER FOR AN OCCASIONAL TABLE. 


Materials—Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head Cotton 
No. 16, Walker’s Penelope Needle No. 4. Make a ring 
of twelve chain, work into this 36 treble crochet. 

2nd rownd.—Make i d. ¢. into every third loop of treble 
crochet, with 10 ch. between each. There are to be twelve 
of these in all. 

3rd round.—Make 8 treble, 3 ch., 3 treble, into every 
loop of 10 ch. 

4th round.—3 treble, 3 ch., 3 treble into the first loop 
of 3ch.; 1d. c. between the next two clusters of 3 treble 
of last round. Repeat. 

5th round.—3 treble, 4 ch., 3 treble into the first loop 
of 3ch.; d.c. onthed.c. Repeat. 

6th round.—1 d. c. into every loop of 3 ch. of last row, 
with 12 ch. between each. 

7th rownd,—Commence exactly over one of the points ; 
work 1 treble, 1 ch., miss 1, 13 times, including the first, 
then 3 ch., and work the same again, commencing the first 
treble stitch in the same hole as the last treble stitch. 
This gives the medallion a sexagon, or six-sided shape. 
Sew the medallions neatly together, and make a tassel 
fringe all round, putting on the tassels at all the points 
of the medallions at the edge of the cloth. 


At Bradford, Mr. Robert Dixon Smith, a_ builder, has been 
committed for trial on a charge of having unlawfully detained 
a lunatic, ore Miss Wood, with whom many years ago he was 
on terms of intimacy. She is the owner of property, which 
Smith seems to have managed for her. The allegation 1s, 
that four years ago he carried her off from the house she then 
occupied, and that he has since had her locked up at his own 
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Bittle Dinners. 


LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—X. 
By Marcarer Hops, 
Author of ‘* Many Shades of Life,” ‘For Better, for Worse,” &c. 


I wave at length, my dear Ethel, found an opportunity 
to send you the little hints you wished for. I find that if 
I gave you all you probably require and I should like to 
furnish, I should make a small volume. I will endeavour, 
however, to do the best I can within the limits of a letter. 
Obviously I cannot give you minute directions for the 
choice of provisions, nor, indeed, have I much confidence 
in their usefulness. Experience in such matters is the 
only sure guide, but, as a general rule, | may say that 
which in meat, fish, and poultry pleases the eye, will also 
please the palate. As to such things as grocery, butter, 
lard, flour, milk, your taste will be the most reliable 
authority. Never be persuaded to use any of these things 
of a second-rate quality. It may be necessary to econo- 
mise and to use less of a good than an inferior article ; 
but it is never true economy to use second-rate butter or 
lard. Even when at its highest price I never have any 
butter but the best fresh, or any lard but that which is 
made at home. As itis unfortunately true that the best 
London butter is never pure, what must we infer of the 
second and third qualities? I cannot eat them myself, 
and therefore never give them to children or servants. 
Rancid butter is absolutely poisonous, and it should 
never enter into the composition of any dish, nor should 
any bought pastry or cake tasting of it ever be eaten. 

As to lard, you can in the winter months procure the 
flare, as the London butchers call it—the leaf, as in some 
parts of the country—and render it yourself ; or, as pork 
is never good unless fat, you can choose it always 80, and 
cut off all that is superfluous for roasting, melt it down, 
and tie close in little bladders for summer use, if not im- 
mediately required. The flare of small pigs makes the 
strongest lard. 

I have often impressed on you the absolute necessity of 
going yourself to market. You will never be well served 
unless you do so, and learn to distinguish for yourself the 
best cuts and quality of meat, fish, and poultry. I will 
give you a little anecdote which will serve to illustrate 
this fact. At one time I had living near to me a young 
married lady, who was compelled to trust entirely to her 
butcher. One of the consequences of this was that on 


Fig. 3.—LEAF UNDERLAID iN RELIEF WITH COTTON. 


comparing our weekly bills I found that she was charged 
2d. per pound on all prime cuts and joints more than 
myself,who dealt with this sametradesman, only personally. 
It happened one morning that this lady, asked me to send 
her in « prime piece of roasting beef, leaving the choice 
of cut to my discretion. On arriving at the shop I found 
the usual display of meat and several ribs of beef. ‘I 
want,” I said, ‘‘ about eight pounds wing rib of beef for 
Mrs. Martin.” ‘* Very sorry,” replied the butcher, ‘‘ they 
are everyone ordered. But she always do have rolled 
ribs ; leave it to me and I’ll send what’ll please her.” All 
I could do was to approve the quality, and he weighed 
what he chose to cut. But I determined to get Mrs. 
Martin to allow me to market for her another Satur- 
day, and then to defeat Mr. Butcher. Accordingly, I 
went to his shop, and, choosing the wing rib of beef I 
preferred, gave no hint it was for my neighbour, and then 
proceeded to select my own joint. ‘‘Send the beef to 
Mrs. Martin,” I seid, when I had finished my purchases. 
<‘ Oh !” exclaimed the man, “‘I thought it was for your- 
self ;” and, throwing down the joint, he literally ground 
his teeth, as he muttered, ‘‘ there now, she’ll always be 
wanting that cut.” This lady did not previously know 
that this was the most profitable joint of beef and the 
best of the ribs, though perhaps not quite so prime as 
the middle cut of the sirloin. I have been present when 
this same butcher said to an inexperienced : customer 
ribs were sirloin, and that the thin end of the sirloin was 
wing rib. He once attempted to convince me that it was 
quite the same thing, being the next cut to it. 

You may think, perhaps, as you only want a rump- 
steak for dinner, you can send, but by going to the shop 
you will not only be able to judge if the meat is tender 
and fine, but if the rump is sufficiently cut into to give 
you the prime and most profitable cuts. You will find 
that your butcher will often most politely protest he has 
not got a cut to suit you, that if you will leave it to him 
he will be sure to please you. Tell him you came to 
market to choose for yourself, that if he has not then what 
you require you will take some other meat, or go else- 
where for it. You will soon discover the immense advan- 
tage, not only of marketing yourself, but of going early. 
I have always thought the success of the French in cookery 
is not a little due to the fact that, with them, provisions 
are allin the house ready, and some in preparation for 
dinner, while our shopkeepers are just rubbing their eyes 
before getting out of bed. 

Always pay ready money, or at least weekly, and com- 
pare the prices you pay with those of the markets, and see 
that if you pay the highest price you have the prime article. 

Take pains to find out where you can procure the purest 
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articles required for domestic consumption. Often you 
will get one thing good here, another there ; do not spare 
your trouble in this respect, it is of such immense conse- 
gneuce to health to have food pure and unadulterated. 

t is distressing to find often that money will not in 
London buy all things as they profess to be. For instance, 
I know of no place where I can get pure Scotch oatmeal, 
free from that intolerable heat which accompanies the 
commoner sort, or unmixed with something to make it 
more profitable to the vendor. I always get mine sent me 
direct from Cumberland, and it is as unlike the mixture 
sold in London as pure oatmeal, as, to use a strong 
simile, ‘‘ chalk to cheese.” 

Flour is another most difficult, yet all-important 
article to get pure. I do not find it desirable to use 
London seconds or households; it is not as country 
seconds, but flour cheapened in some way known to the 
miller and his men, and discovered to the unfcrtunate 
stomach of the consumer. There are various simple tests 
for flour, but one cannot be always applying them, and it 
will be best to observe generally whether the bread, 
pastry, and cakes made with it turn out satisfactorily, and 
whether, if boiling a small portion for corn flour, there is 
any smell of beans, or it seems gritty. Good flour feels 
velvety to the touch. 

As to bread, I have so little patience with bakers that 
I can scarce trust myself to speak of them; all I can do 
is to counsel you, as you value health and digestion, 
avoid every kind of bread sold in the shops, and always 
make your own. Some people say it is more expensive to 
bake at home. It is not. No one with ordinary care 
need ever spoil a batch, and when successfully made it is 
nourishing and wholesome, and must therefore be cheaper 
than its feet-kneaded imitation, of alum, plaster of Paris, 
bone-dust, and other abominations mixed up with half- 
rotten potatoes, and made into sponge by some poisonous 
process of fermentation. If itis not possible to procure 
good brewers’ yeast, or to make your own, use German. 
When good it is dry, almost white, and weighs light ; an 
ounce makes 8 lbs. of flour, which, putting the best flour 
at its price this summer, would be about Is. 4d. ; so with 
extra firing the cost would not be more than 1s. 7d. For 
this you have 12 Ibs. weight of good bread. Can you get 
the same quantity from your baker for less money ? When 
you have had enough ‘‘ Little Dinners,” I will give you full 
directions for making this important article of food. 

You ask, ‘Do I think it true economy to have salted 
beef for the family dinner?” Certainly not. The meat 
has been deprived of the greatest part of its nutriment, 
and rendered thoroughly indigestible. It cannot, there- 
fore, be right in principle or good as economy to give chil- 
dren and servants for their chief meal that which, although 
it may satisfy the cravings of hunger, is exceedingly un- 
wholesome. The worst of a piece of salted beef is that, 
being liked cold, it is generally large enough to serve for 
two or three days, and when this comes to be repeated 
about once a fortnight, it is aserious matter. Some people 
are under the delusion that the water in which salted beef 
has been boiled makes good soup. Salt and water would 
be quite as nourishing, all the juices having been ex- 
tracted from the meat in the process of salting. Then, it 
too often happens that meat, which would not be ad- 
mitted into the house before the pickle had covered its 
enormities, is accepted and eaten as salt beef. In nothing 
is the laziness of English cooks more exemplified than in 
their love for this dish, for, ata little trouble, they might, 
for each day, provide a really nutritious hot dinner at less 
than the cost of this most doubtful one. 

I have very much more to say on kindred matters, but 
time presses, and I must therefore leave it for another 
opportunity. Next week you will look for a ‘‘ Little 
Dinner.” —Your affectionate aunt, 

MARGARET, 


Dress 1n Panrts.—The women, writes a correspondent, 
trip by on the Boulevard, provided with fpink-lined para- 
sols, in pretty toilettes, all hair and no bonnet, and such 
high-heeled boots as past generations only wore at Court 
and in drawing-rooms. But how prettily women dress 
this summer! So much picturesque variety! There 
is a dreamy, gauzy transparency about the jupons of 
many bright colours. Then the tunic-like drapery 
which covers the bust, and goes winding and futfing 
about a little below the knees, is also a mysterious 
vapoury material, which gets into a pleasant interlaced 
difficulty low down the back of the figure, reminding one of 
the ‘‘bustle” days. What an odd part of the body neverthe- 
less to putahumpon! But, thank Heaven, these costumes 
of 1869 taper off gradually by a combination of broad ribbon- 
draping. Taking my seat at one of the cafés of the boulevards 
to-day, and watching the pretty toilettes (not always 
accompanied by pretty faces), I began to mediate how 
it was that French ladies almost invariably dress with 
good taste, no matter how the fashions hop. Ere long I 
got into conversation on the subject with a neighbour, 
who proved to be a lady’s tailor; a most intelligent artist ; 
highly refined in manner and language ; a perfect gentleman. 
He told me that French ladies allow their tradespeople to 
dress them more than do the ladies of other lands. ‘‘ Then,” 
he added, ‘‘we have a natural feeling for colour, as the 
Germans have for music ; we at once see a discord 3 it shocks 
us. Sobriety of colour is a great secret for out-door dress.” 


Science AnD Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
t are ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
makineeg work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
ate is eee published by J. WwW. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
The Look The sa Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
ton ofthe Taoun ane useable fl descrip: 
: watches and clocks, wi eir 
pe Wales) Benes oeaelds an subeinsment to the Prince 
jewellery, illustrated with the eats heathal deseo ce 

racelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., ke Sable for 
wedding, pee and ounce presents, 'Thesa pamphlets 
are sent post iree lor two stamps each, and ; 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating fathase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
penne p sane anh iets they may require, and have it 
orwarded with periec . 
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THE last few days having brought us an abundance of rain, 
the soil is now in a good workable condition for many 
profitable operations. Take cuttings from all sorts of bedding 
plants ; they will strike in a shady border in the open air. 
Propagate pansies by cuttings off the side shoots. Cut back 
any choice geraniums that you intend to pot up, and pot them 
after they begin to grow. Pelargoniums that have been cut 
back will have begun to shoot ; shake them out of their pots, 
and prune the roots, so that they may go into smaller pots. 
All biennials that are large enough should be planted out six 
inches apart—Canterbury bells, sweetwilliams, wallflowers, 
seedling pinks, carnations, and polyanthuses. Continue to tie 
up the branches of dahlias. Examine the roses budded in 
June or July, and if they have taken remove the ties; if 
doubtful, tie them up again. Look over vines, remove all 
useless shoots, and fasten those which are to remain. Be care- 
ful to thin the grapes in time, to let them have room to swell, 
and where there are two or more bunches close together re- 
move one of them. 

Now is the proper time to increase the lily of the valley, 
but they should only be disturbed where the stock is required 
to be enlarged, as they flower much more freely when left to 
themselves. The method of propagation is this : Lift the old 
roots with a-fork, and divide them into as many separate 
pieces as may be required, and plant them with a trowel, 
covering them with about two inches of soil. 

Hollyhocks should be disbudded where it is desired to have 
a few good blooms, and helped with manure-water if it can be 
spared. Earwigs are troublesome to dahlias just now, and 
must be looked after. Place dry moss in small flower-pots, 
and turn them bottom upwards on the tops of the stakes 
which secure the plants in their proper place. The earwigs 
will creep into these in the morning, when they can be easily 
destroyed. 

The Gardener's Magazine advises as follows respecting in- 
door-culture :— 

Conservatory.—W here the climbers are growing too gross, 
and crowding the roof too much, cut away a portion of the 
shoots and shorten back a few of the others, for the supply of 
a few flowers late in the autumn. 

Greenhouse.—This structure should be emptied of its 
contents, and every square inch of glass, wood, and brickwork 
should have a thorough washing down, and be got in readiness 
for the winter occupants. Where glazing or painting has to 
be done let it be finished off, so that the house may be free 
from effluvium and its consequent results, before any plants 
are placed in it. There is no danger of frost yet, but we: 
frequently have a spell of wet weather at this season ; and to 
leave such things as heaths, leschenaultias, correas, and 
boronias out unprotected would be simply consigning them to 
certain death. Look sharp after camellias, and see that none 
suffer for the want of a proper supply of water at the roots, as 
any inattention at this moment will probably result in the losy 
of a large proportion of the buds. 


SHORT AND SWEET. 


How long it took me to write that letter 
I sent my darling the other day ! 
Over it poring 
And underscoring, 
Yet I didn’t say half that I meant to say ! 


Though all my heart on the subject rested, 
My pen was never so dull to think ; 
Spattering sadly, 
And striving madly 
To drown my thoughts in a flood of ink. 


Oh, foolish lips, you were never fonder 
Than when you gave to the pen your task ! 
Had you but spoken 
The spell were broken, 
The question answered you longed to ask. 


1 knew the time it would surely reach her ; 
I saw her ponder the message o’er ; 
With tears relenting, 
With smiles consenting 
To take the heart that was hers before. 


The day went by, and the answer tarried ; 
Ah, me! how tedious the moments seemed ; 
While over to-morrow 
A cloud of sorrow 
Hung dark and heavy where hope had gleamed ! 


But morning greeted me, fair and golden, 
And from my vision the mist dispelled ; 
My doubts departed, 
And, happy hearted, 
I kissed the letter my fingers held. 


’Twas short and sweet ; but it told the story, 
And left me nothing to fear or guess ; 
All life’s completeness, 
And all life’s sweetness, 
Lay on that page where she’d written ‘‘ Yes,” 


SEWING. —Sewing is a sort of secret handwriting peculiar to 
women. Many a strange history, many a life’s poem, has 
been traced in thread by the needle, hemmed into sheets, 
darned into stockings to be trodden under a thankless foot, 
stitched into wreathings of flowers and garlands. Every day 
these records are written, but never read. Characters marked 
in invisible ink will lie hidden in blank parchment, unsus- 
pected, for years, and at last the breath of fire, like the touch 
of a wizard, will call them to light, and deliver their message, 
But no sage will ever translate the histories traced by the 
needle, of patience, of heroism, of passion, and anguish. How 
they are written and stored, these poems! Every household 
has its stores of such family archives. In the linen chests 
they lie; on the shelves of deep presses; in the drawers 
strewn with lavender ; in the wardrobe hung with dresses ; in 
the cupboard with mended hose ; in the locked drawer where 
the little trousseau is arranged, smooth and orderly, of the 
baby who died; in the trunks, packed between laughing and 
crying, of the bride who will shortly go forth. If a light 
were suddenly given to read these hidden writings, what 
wild revelations, what beautitul lessons, what outpourings of 
joy, what majestic examples of endurance would not startle 
the world, and make it blush for the affectations it treasures 
in staring print ! 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the (GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on-every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 
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THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon 
week, accompanied by Princess Christian, Princess Louise, ‘ 
Princess Beatrice. Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge was 
attendance on horseback as Equerry in Waiting. 2 tho 

On the Wednesday morning Her Majesty walked in her 
grounds, accompanied by Princess Christian. The ot 
members of the Royal Family also went out. “4 by 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out accompanied \ 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice (Lady Augusta Stab iY 
was in attendance), and Her Majesty walked in the grou? 
on Thursday morning with Princess Louise. wee: 

Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of SchlesWio, 
Holstein laid the foundation stone of the new parish church 4 
Ryde, on Wednesday afternoon. Her Royal Highness ane: 
Prince Christian and Princess Louise arrived at Ryde at ha 
past four o’clock, the Hon. Mrs. C. Grey and Colonel the Hom 
Arthur Hardinge being in attendance on Prince and Princ? - 
Christian , and the Duchess of Roxburghe being in attendan¢ 
on Princess Louise. Their royal highnesses were received 
the Mayor of Ryde, the Right Rev. Bishop Ryan, D. Fe 
(acting for the Bishop of Winchester), Sir John Simeon, % ee 
John Morant (high sheriff of Hampshire), Vice-Admiral 
James Hope, K.C.B., the Rev. A. Poole, M.A. (vicar of Ryde) 
and the members of the Building Committee, by whom theY 
were conducted to the spot prepared for the ceremony . 
Addresses were presented by the mayor and corporation _ 
Ryde and by the Building Committee, after which the founda 
tion stone was laid, and the dedication service, conducted b 
the Right Rev. Bishop Ryan, D.D., the Ven. Philip Jaco” 
M.A. (Archdeacon of Winchester), and the Rev. A. Poole 
M.A., was performed. At the conclusion of the service the 
royal highnesses returned to Osborne. A 

Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone, Ww 
present at the regatta at Cowes on the Wednesday afternoo”- 

Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie and Prin©® 
Serge of Leuchtenberg, attended by M. and Mdme. de Pogge™ 
pohl and Colonel Zauboff, visited the Queen and the Roy 
Family on the Thursday, and remained to luncheon. 

The Queen drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice ; #7 
Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Friday morning wit 
Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. Prince and Princes* 
Christian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also we? 
out. 5 
In the afternoon the Queen went out, accompanied by Print’ 
cess Christian ; and Her Majesty walked in the grounds oe 
Saturday morning with her royal highness. The other me 
bers of the Royal Family also went out. 

The Queen held a Council at one o'clock, at which wet? 
present—the Earl de Grey and Ripon (President of ae 
Council), the Duke of Argyll (Secretary of State for India” 
the Earl of Kimberley (Lord Privy Seal), and Viscount oy 
ney (Lord Chamberlain). Viscount Monck, Lord Nort 
brooke, and Mr. G, A. Hamilton were introduced and swo!? 
in members of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Counc! 3 
and took their seats at the board accordingly. The Earl d f 
Grey and Ripon and the Lord Chamberlain had audiences a 
Her Majesty. Mr. Helps was Clerk of the Council. Atte 
the Council Mr. William Wright, of Gigglesthorne H4 
(chairman of the directors of the Dock Company at Hull) Woe 
introduced to Her Majesty’s presence by the Lord Chamber 
lain, and received the honour of knighthood. The Duke es 
Argyll was present as Secretary of State, in the absence of t 3 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Colonel th 
Hon. A. Hardinge was in attendance as Equerry in Waiting: 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanie f 
Princess Louise, the Duchess of Argyll, and the Duchess oe 
Roxburghe, Lady in Waiting. Colonel the Hon. A. Hat 
dinge was in attendance on horseback as Equerry in Waiting, 

Prince and Princess Christian and Prince Arthur, attendé 
by the Hon. Emily Cathcart and Colonel Elphinston® 
aud Lord and Lady Henry Scott with a visit at Beaulie" 

bey. ‘er 

The Duke and Duchess of Argyll had the honour of dini0s 
with the Queen and the Royal Family. ee 

On Sunday Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses Prints 
and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prine’ 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended Divine service ia 
Whippingham. The Rev. George Prothero, assisted by * < 
Rev. R. Duckworth, officiated and administered the sacl 
ment of the Holy Communion. u 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Monday morning, ae 
companied by Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. The othe 
members of the Royal Family also went out. 

The Duke and Duchess of Argyll left Osborne. “ad 
The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompan!?é 
by Prince and Princess Christian and Prince Arthur. Colon 7 
the Hon. A. Hardinge was in attendance on horseback rf 
Equerry in Waiting ; and Her Majesty walked in the grou? d 
on Tuesday morning with Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, 4? 
Prince Leopold. eee 

Their Royal Highnesses Princess Christian, Princess Loy 
Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold honoured the Dow4% 
Viscountess Gort with their presence at an amateur concers a 
East Cowes Castle on Monday afternoon, in aid of the but A 
ing fund of St. James’s Church, East Cowes, Prince 
Christian was attended by the Duchess of Roxburgh. 

Colonel the Hon. Charles Lindsay and Colonel G. A 
C. B., arrived at Osborne, and had the honour of dining W 
the sa and the Royal Family. Colonel H. Ponsonby ® 
arrived. 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


97 
A correspondent, under the date of ‘‘ Wildbad, August 4, 
says :— . g 
‘‘The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their Y oa 
family, attended by the Hon. Mrs, Hardinge, Sir W. Kno a ad 
and Major Grey, arrived here last evening between Beyer ey 
eight o’clock from Kranichstein, near Darmstadt, where nd 
have been staying since Thursday last with the Princ: ting 
Princess Louis of Hesse. To avoid the necessity of submitel 


ng 
to any state reception, their royal highnesses are tré vera 
under the names of Lord and Lady Renfrew. Mr. 5 sot 


who superintends the princess’s cure, arrived at Wildb 
Monday, and has his quarters at Klucupp’s Hotel. 
already made the necessary arrangements for the pr @0 
commence her course of baths, which she will do in 0? aro 
the baths called the ‘baths des princes,’ of which there f 
three large ones and two smaller, the temperature of the voy? 
in them varying from 27 to 28 deg. Réaumur. The 


incess e 
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ee were received on their arrival at the hotel by the 
Wilat V. Ludlow, the English chaplain, to whose energy 
Ope ad owes the very pretty English church which was 
hed about two years since.” 

. Oy, last week, being the anniversary of the birth of his 
thee Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, 
&e royal standards were hoisted at the Government offices, 
1844 Is royal highness was born on the 6th of August, 
Pri ie consequently completed his twenty-fifth year on 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Viscountess Clifden and children have left town for Gowran 
Stle, county Kilkenny, for a few months. 

e Earl of Powis has left town for. Powis Castle, Welsh- 
The Countess and Lady Harriet Herbert left for Powis 
re at the same time for the season. 

St e have to announce the death, on the 4th instant, of Mr. 

Anvirt Henry Paget, eldest son of the late Right Hon. Sir 
rthur and Lady Augusta Paget, who was born May 30, 1811, 

as Married February 27, 1834, Charlotte Jemima, fourth 

L Ughter of the late Sir Robert Williams. He was brother of 

rady Templemore, his Excellency Sir Augustus Paget, and 

Ady George Paget. 

B 1s Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Countess 
Sr ustorff and family have left the Prussian Embassy, Carl- 

ae House-terrace, for Berlin, for several months. During the 

rim M. de Smidthals will act as Chargé d’ Affaires of the 

Tussian and North German Confederation. 

Gq The Lord Chancellor and Lady Hatherley left Great 
‘Corge-street on Saturday to pass a few days with the Arch- 

peep of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait at Addington Palace, 
€ar Croydon, 

ines Marquis and Marchioness of Kildare nave arrived 

Eagle Mount, near Kingstown, from town for the autumn. 
C His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attended by 

Olonel Clifton, left on Saturday evening for Homburg. On 
ie way the Duke will pay a visit to his mother at Rupen- 

m. 

The death of the Dowager Lady Johnstone is announced. 
Her ladyship, who died on the 4th inst., was the second 
daughter of the Archbishop of York, Vernon-Harcourt, by his 
Wife, Lady Anne, youngest daughter of Granville, first Mar- 
quis of Stafford, and father of the first Duke of Sutherland. 

ady Johnstone was married 14th June, 1825, to the late Sir 

Yobn V. B. Johnstone, Bart., who died from injuries received 

0 the hunting field on February 24 this year. She was the 

mother of Sir Harcourt Johnstone, M.P. for Scarborough, the 

ountess of Abergavenny, and Lady Perry, wife of Sir Erskine 
erry. Lady Johnstone died at Eridge Castle, the seat of the 

Earl of Abergavenny, her son-in-law, from apoplexy. 

The Earl and Countess of Eldon have returned to their seat 
at Encombe, in the Isle of Purbeck, but, as his lordship 

€sired to return home in quiet, there was no ovation such as 
® Wareham people had proposed with which to receive the 

Rewly-married pair. The Dorsetshire tenantry had subscribed 

Upwards of 100 guineas with the view of presenting his lord- 

Ship with some tangible exponent of their esteem and regard 

for him and his noble countess. The funds were expended in 

@ purchase of a magnificent sideboard, which was presented 
at Encombe. 

The Earl of Lichfield left his residence in Portman-square, 
On Monday last, for Homburg. The countess and family 
eave town in a few days for Eastwell-park, near Ashford. 
Mote Earl Cadogan and Lady Mary Cadogan left town on 

Onday on a continental tour. 

_The Earl and Countess Cawdor and family left their re- 

Sidence in South Audley-street, on Monday, for Stackpole 
ourt, Pembrokeshire, where they will stay for several days, 

and then take their departure for Cawdor Castle, Nairnshire, 
or the season. 

The Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel Clifton, 
atrived on Sunday night at Frankfort, and alighted at the 

Otel de Russe. 

. The Duke and Duchess of Montrose have left their residence 

ig Belgrave-square for Buchanan House, Stirlingshire, for the 
ason, 

The coming of age of Viscount Dalrymple, heir to the Earl 
Of Stair, has been celebrated at the ancestral seat of the 
amily with demonstrations befitting so auspicious an event. 

€ festivities in Wigtownshire, the principal seat of the 
ae family, were arranged on the most extensive and princely 

e. 

Lord and Lady Lyveden have left town for a tour in Swit- 
Zerland. 

H Lord and Lady Penrhyn and family have left Mortimer 
Ouse, Belgrave-square, for Penrhyn Castle, near Bangor, for 

© season. 

The Countess Dowager of Craven and Viscount and Vis- 

Countess Chelsea have left town for a tour on the Continent. 
Lady Molesworth has left town for the Continent. 
The Earl Cowper has left town for the season. 
enry Cowper has also left town. 

The Earl and Countess Feversham and family have left 

wn for their seat in Yorkshire for the season. 


Pool, 


The Hon. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


athe Emperor and Empress of Russia are now visiting the 
mea, 
The Queen of Portugal is at Milan. 
1 According to the latest news the King of Prussia was to 
Boye Ems on the 10th. His Majesty was then to visit Wies- 
aden and Homburg, staying a few days at each place. His 
urther movements are not as yet definitely settled, but it is 
Probable that his Majesty will proceed to Darmstadt and 
assel, and afterwards to Berlin, in order to be present at the 
Uitary evolutions on the 24th inst. He will then return to 
= © Main and attend the evolutions near Frankfort, and after- 
ards proceed to Pomerai for the same purpose. On the 6th 
~¢ptember the King is expected at Konigsberg, on which 
jpurney the Queen will not accompany him. On his return 
M. Will visit Berlin, and later in the month, rejoin her 
ti me sty at Baden-Baden, where he intends to devote some 
th € entirely to recreation in the company of the Queen and 
© Grand Duchess of Baden. 
pr ing Leopold has accepted an invitation from Liege to be 
Ssent at the fétes of that city in September next. 
Fre e read in the Constitutionnel: ‘‘The Emperor of the 
of ore will proceed, on the 12th of this month, to the Camp 
the one to remain there for his féte, The departure of 
Maje peoness and Prince Imperial is fixed for the 24th. Her 
Cae ic y will go first to Lyons, then to Toulon, and lastly to 
oat a. The Empress and the Prince, on their return to 
ae will proceed to Chambéry, and enter Switzerland, 
Whe the young Prince will return to Paris. Her Majesty 
ill go on to Veni Y : ” 
“RL, “ti ce, and embark there for Constantinople. 
Bays the LLIDSTary: of the Empress and the Prince Imperial,” 
e Public, ‘‘in their visit to Corsica is now fixed as 


follows: Departure from Toulon on the 29th of August ; 
arrival on the 30th at Ajaccio, where the Mediterranean fleet 
will await her Majesty ; the imperial yacht Aigle will leave 
for Bastia on the 2nd of September, and starting from the 
last-named port on the following day, will, on the 4th, reach 
Toulon, where it is to be again received by the squadron, 
which will have preceded it from Ajaccio. The Empress 
prefers to travel without escort, in consequence of the danger 
of collisions at night. The imperial flotilla will consist only 
of the Aigle and the Reine Hortense, the latter to convey the 
baggage.” 

Queen Isabella left Paris on Saturday for Trouville, where 
she proposes to spend two or three weeks. The Emperor, on 
the eve of her departure, paid her a visit which lasted more 
than an hour. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Lord Monson and Adelaide Countess of 
Yarborough was celebrated at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton- 
square, on Saturday last. The ceremony was performed by 
the Hon. and Rev. Evelyn Monson, vicar of Croft, Lincoln- 
shire. Among those present were the Earl and Countess of 
Yarborough, Hon. Evelyn Anderson Pelham, Earl and 
Countess of Eglinton and Lady Softie Montgomerie, Viscount 
Hawarden, Hon. Clementina and Hon. Florence Maude, Lord 
and Lady Colchester, Hon. Florence Monson, Hon. Mr. 
Fleeming, and Captain Hon. D. Monson. 

The marriage of Lord Ruthven and Lady Caroline Gore is 
fixed to take place towards the end of the present month. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged between Lady 
Blanche Osborne, third daughter of the Duke of Leeds, and 
Colonel Morris, C.B., son of the late Sir J. and Hon. Lady 
Morris. 

The marriage of Lady Mary Hamilton, sister of the Duke 
of Hamilton, and the Duke de Valentinois, eldest son of the 
Duke de Monaco, will take place in the course of the ensuing 
month. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Lady Maude Hamilton, youngest 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn. His Grace’s 
next younger daughter, Lady Alberta Hamilton, is engaged 
to the Marquis of Blandford, while it is understood that the 
only other unmarried daughter, Lady Georgiana Hamilton, 
is sought in marriage by the Marquis of Bute. The Duke’s 
other daughters are the Countess of Lichfield, the Countess of 
Durham, Countess of Mount-Edgecumbe, and the Countess of 
Dalkeith. The marriages of Lady Maude aud Lady Alberta 
Hamilton to the Marquises of Lansdowne and Blandford will 
take place atiSt. George’s, Hanover-square, early in October. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Irish probate of the will of the Right Hon. Edward 
Lawless, Lord Baron Cloncurry, of Lyons Castle, Kildare ; 
Abington, Limerick ; and Maretima, Dublin, was sealed in 
the London Court on the llth ult., the personalty having 
been sworn in Ireland under 30,0001. 

The Scotch contirmation or testamentary disposition of Sir 
George Sinclair, Bart., of Ullster, was sealed in the London 
Court on the 3rd ult.; the personalty was sworn under 1, 5004. 

The will of Admiral Sir George Robert Lambert, G.C.B., 
who died on June 5 last, aged seventy-four, was proved in the 
principal registry under 4,000/. personalty. 

The will of Mr. Robert Falkner, merchant, of Broughton- 
park, Lancaster, was proved in the registry at Manchester 
under 120,000/. personalty. 

The will of Miss Louisa Perry, of Avenue-road, Regent’s- 
park, was proved under 35,000/. personalty. The executors 
are her sister, Amelia Perry ; her nephew, Mr. John W. Perry 
Watlington, and Mr. Charles Chancellor. The will, made in 
1865, contains many liberal bequests, and the carrying out of 
a power of appointment under her late father’s will. She 
leaves to her brother, the Right Rev. Charles Perry, D.D., 
Bishop of Melbourne, 5,800/. ; 4,400/. amongst the children 
of her late brother, the Rev. George Perry. Like liberal be- 
quests are also made to the testator’s sisters, Mary Ann and 
Amelia, and to others. The residue of her property she 
leaves amongst her three executors for their own use and 
benefit. 

The will of William Carr, of St. Mary’s Church, Torquay, 
Devon, was proved at Exeter under 3,000/. personalty. The 
executors are his brother, Mr. John Carr, of St, Mary’s 
Church, and Mr. John Fulford Owen, of Ridgeway Oaks, 
Enfield, an Elder Brother of the Trinity House. The will is 
dated March 23, 1866, and a codicil January 6, 1869 ; and 
the testator died May 11 last, aged sixty-four. He has left 
annuities to each of his servants, or the value thereof if pre- 
ferred ; also small legacies to upwards of fifty of the officers 
and servants on the South Devon Railway, and the sum of 
102. to be laid out in books to be selected by the secretary for 
the use of the officers employed on the said railway. To the 
poor of St. Mary’s Church, 25/. To his brother John he 
leaves the Quinta, with the furniture and the land appertain- 
ing thereto, and all the rest of his property absolutely. 

The will of Mr. Edmund Slocock, J.P. for Berks, formerly 
of Newbury and late of Bellevue-house, Chelsea, was proved 
in London under 35,000. The executors are his sons, the 
Rev. Samuel Slocock and the Rev. Oliver Edmund Slocock, 
and testator’s daughter, Miss Mary Slocock. It is a family 
will, the testator having divided his property amongst his six 
children. The advowson and right of presentation of Kelve- 
don Hatch he has left to his eldest son, the Rev. Samuel 
Slocock. His residence and furniture he leaves to his un- 
married daughters. 


Potsonous Socks AGAIn.—This very obscure matter is at 
length, we believe, to be investigated under the direction of 
the medical department of the Privy Council. The facts 
known about it are few and striking, but by no means clear. 
There is no doubt but that some persons who, have worn silk 
socks, dyed with sundry brilliant colours, have suffered from 
most severe irritation of the skin, peculiar redness, vesication, 
intense pain, and general illness. The affected patches of 
skin have corresponded exactly with the coloured portions of 
the socks; and of all the colours red and scarlet have proved 
the most severe in their effects. ‘The socks have been washed, 
and the colours have been washed out, but still, we are 
assured, the irritating qualities have remained. 


Tue Burrer Coorer.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.” —Scientifie Record. For Butter, 28. 10d. ; 33. 6d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 63. 9d., 7s. 94., 8s. 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 8. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 103. Gd. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
11, Oxtord-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 


| Mr. Collier's eldest son, by putting poison in h 


Auteresting Stems. 


Tux Indian Daily News states that two enterprising native 
females have applied to the registrar of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity for admission into the entrance examination. 

The movement for woman’s rights has spread to Italy. 
Not long since a young and beautiful woman appeared _before 
the Roman Senate, and announced herself to be the last de- 
scendant of the Emperors of the Kast, living unknown with 
her father in a valley in Piedmont ; and, producing docu- 
ments, she demanded an investigation of her pretensions. 
The Senate complied with her request, and finally recognised 
her as the Princess Lascaris-Paleologus, ordering her name to 
be thus inscribed in the ‘‘ Book of Gold” at the Capitol. The 
Princess subsequently went to Florence, where she has now 
taken a bolder step and founded a masonic lodge for women. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas, the Baptist minister, who was one 
of the defendants in the recent abduction trial at Cardiff, has 
tendered his resignation to his congregation. It was unanl- 
mously resolved not to accept it, and a subscription has been 
started among Mr. Thomas’s friends to defray his costs in the 
late trial, and also the costs of an appeal. Miss Lyons 1s 
going back to Germany. 

Elizabeth Culpin, aged eighteen, a domestic servant, was 
engaged at laundry work with the door of the copper open, 
when the draught forced her dress, extended by crinoline, to- 
wards the fre. It immediately ignited. Finding herself on 
fire she screamed for assistance, and her mistress who was 
sitting in the parlour, immediately ran down the stairs. On 
seeing her servant enveloped in flames, she turned back, and 
the deceased ran to her and clutched her from behind. The 
mistress hurried along the passage, opened the street door, 
and went into the thoroughfare, the girl behind her in flames. 
She would not relinquish her hold. Several men rushed to 
the scene, and taking off their coats, enveloped her and sup- 
pressed the fire. The poor girl fell, and was conveyed to 
University College Hospital, where, after eleven days’ suffer- 
ing, she died from tetanus. 

A girl and boy—Annie, aged eight, and James, aged four— 
the children of Mr. Fox, of Oxford, have been drowned in 
the Cherwell. They went into the fields with three of their 
brothers, and lingered to play on some steps by the river side. 
The little boy fell into the stream, and his sister strove to 
rescue him. Both were drowned. 

Emigrants to the United States will do well to make them- 
selves conversant with the marriage laws of that country be- 
fore they leave their own, as the absence of such knowledge 
occasionally leads them into awkward scrapes. The New 
York Herald states that a German, named Carl Schell, mar- 
ried a girl just arrived from the Fatherland at Omaha, some 
three weeks ago, in a most peculiar manner. He purchased a 
pair of ‘“ear-bobs,” put them into her ears, and informed 
her that ‘this little ceremony constitutes a marriage in 
America.” After a week had passed he took them out and 
informed her of another piece of news—viz., ‘This little 
ceremony constitutes a divorce in America.” He is now in 
gaol for stealing a trunk, and it is to be hoped that this last little 
ceremony will put an end for some time to his expositions of 
the matrimonial arrangements of the country he has adopted. 

Heavy damages were given in an action for breach of promise 
of marriage, tried on Friday last week at the Croydon Assizes, 
before the Lord Chief Baron. The plaintiff was a young lady 
named Morony, a member of arespectable family in the county 
Clare, and the defendant was Mr. Lee, a lieutenant in the 
13th Light Infantry. The young lady had a sum of about 
1,0002. settled upon her, and the defendant is said to have 
‘considerable expectations.” Both are about the same_age, 
between twenty-six and twenty-seven, They became ac- 
quainted at Gibraltar, where an engagement to marry was 
made between them, and they continued on terms of the closest 
intimacy up to the time of Miss Morony’s return to her family 
in Ireland. The defendant afterwards visited her at her 
mother’s house, where he remained several weeks ; and then 
left for the purpose of joining his parents, who were living 
abroad. From this time no communication was received from 
him for several weeks, and he ultimately broke off the engage- 
ment, alleging that his father disapproved of it. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff for 2,000/. 

A frightful catastrophe has occurred at Trani, in Italy. A 
religious festival was being celebrated in the cathedral, and a 
large ornament of wood, covered with gauze and lighted with 
thousands of tapers, had been erected in the centre of the 
nave. In the middle of the service the drapery caught fire, 
and the flames mounted to the top of the structure. Many 
persons stood calmly looking on, while others were quietly 
leaving the building, when a cry of ‘The roof is falling in!” 
was raised by some unknown voice. A general rush to the 
doors was then made, and in the confusion a number of men, 
women, and children were thrown down and trampled on. 
When order was restored sixteen dead bodies were found on 
the ground, with a great number of persons seriously injured. 
The fire which had been the first cause of this calamity was 
eventually got under. : ; 

The judicial commission appointed to investigate the caso 
of the imprisoned nun at Cracow commenced their researches 
on the 28th ult. by going over the convent in company with an 
escort of police. In passing through the refectory they 
discovered, according to the Kraj of Cracow, a secret chamber 
containing a whole collection of medizval instruments of 
torture. Amongst these are two huge crosses weighing 80Ib. 
each, which guilty nuns had to wear on their backs ane 
punishment, two heavy stones of marble to be placed on the 
chest, and a number of ‘‘crowns of thorns” with long and 
sharp iron nails. There were also several girdles, also fitted 
with nails pointing inwards, which it 1s said were worn next 
the skin by penitents, and a sort of knot for flogging the re- 
fractory. ‘The commissioners next proceeded to the chapel, 
and found in the choir four coffins containing the bodies of 
former abbesses. The corpses are well preserved, and can be 
seen through the upper surfaces of the coffins, which are of 
glass. The inquiry lasted all day, but nothing else worth 
noticing was discovered. 

An extraordinary confession has just been made at Newport 
by a boy named Charles Gritt, who says he poisoned Miss 
Emily Collier, the daughter of Mr. Collier, oil merchant, on 
Easter Monday. The boy Gritt was taken from the In- 
dustrial Schools at Caerleon, and on Easter Monday he 
offered the young lady some wheat, some of which she ate. 
She told her mother Charles had given her some wheat, and 
that it tasted very nasty. She was told to throw it in the 
fire, which she did, and it was noticed that it emitted a very 
peculiar fiame, In the evening the young lady was taken ill, 
and on the following Thursday she died. Mr. Collier had 
some choice fowls in his possession, all of which died in a very 
strange manner. The boy has confessed that he got some 
poisoned wheat from the Caerleon Schools, which he gave to 
Miss Emily Collier, and he also admits having given some to 


ted to poison 
the fowls. Itis thought that the boy attemp is tea-kettle, 
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as Mr. Collier, jun., was ill for a week about the time his 
sister died. The boy ran away, but has since been secured, 
and states he was only trying an experiment. 

THE Dunmow Fiitcu AND A REMONSTRANCE.—A good deal 
of excitement prevails in the usually quiet town of Dunmow 
in consequence of arrangements which have been made by an 
enterprising London theatrical manager for a revival of the 
ceremony of the well-known ‘‘ Presentation of the Dunmow 
Flitch ” on Monday, the 16th inst.,a very popular M.P. being 


announced as the judge of the ‘‘ happy couple” who, having 


been married for a year and a day, are most entitled to it. 


The ceremony of the ‘‘Flitch” is to be accompanied with 
theatrical representations, bicycle races, and various other 


entertainments. The vicar of Dunmow, the churchwardens, 


and some of the leading inhabitants have issued a very strong 
protest against this threatened invasion of their town. They 
say that the proposed exhibition will be held not only without 


the concurrence, but in direct opposition to the views of all 


the most respectable inhabitants of the place, and that it will 


not be at all associated with the ancient custom of Dunmow. 


They add that the whole thing will be a mere burlesque, and 


that it will probably lead to much immorality if at all en- 
couraged. ; 

The funeral of Dr. Hamilton, late Bishop of Salisbury, 
took place on Saturday, and brought together an immense 
concourse of both clergy and laity from all parts of the dio- 
cese. The nave of the cathedral and the clouisters were filled 
in every part, and nearly the whole of the shops in the city 
were closed. ‘The interment took place in the cloister green, 
the grave being almost close to that of his lordship’s predecessor, 
Bishop Denison. One of the most touching incidents con- 
nected with the ceremony was the presence of Mrs. Hamilton, 
the aged mother of the deceased prelate, who was brought to 
the grave side in a Bath chair. The grave was bordered with 
flowers. 

On Thursday last week the Rev. Caron Carter, a Roman 
Catholic priest, attended before the magistrates at Bolton, to 
complain of riotous attacks upon the inmates of Pilkington- 
street Nunnery. He said that Sunday after Sunday the 
nuns had been attacked by rough mobs while going to and 
from chapel, and that last Sunday they were surrounded and 
stoned, and that the nunnery itself had been attacked. Stones 
and brickbats were thrown over the walls into the yard as 
the nuns were taking their exercises, and several of the 
windows had been broken ; in fact, it was unsafe for the nuns 
to go out either day or night, and he asked for the protection 
of the bench. It was promised that additional police officers 
should be stationed in the district. 

Some of the papers say that another action has been insti- 
tuted against Madame Rachel. ‘The plaintiffis a lady of good 
family in the North of Ireland. ; : 

A young dressmaker has gained the prize of 100,000f. in the 
Toulouse lottery. 

The female cooks of Alais, France, have struck work. Their 
demands are higher wages, less labour, and the right of receiv- 
ing their ‘‘cousins” in the kitchens. Ladies of the best 
families are obliged either to act for themselves or live on ham, 
dried meats, &c. 

Quite recently ‘‘ The Woman’s Social Science Club of the 
City of Brooklyn” has been organisea. It is generally under- 
stood that its membership will not be confined exclusively to 
women of literary and artistic reputation, though these must 
almost necessarily be among its leading spirits, but it is de- 
signed to make its platform wide enough to include all women 
of earnest purpose, broad culture, and a catholic love of 
humanity. It is to be independent of sect, party, and social 
cliques, and it will aim in all legitimate ways to advance the 
interests of women and render them helpful to each other. 

Once a Week has been purchased by Messrs. Cooper and 
Co., and will be published by them at No. 81, Fleet-street. 

The results of the first examination of women by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge have been made known sooner than was 
expected. Altogether, thirty-six candidates sent in their 
names, of whom eleven were absent or failed to satisfy the 
examiners. In Group A, comprising religious knowledge, 
arithmetic, English history, literature and composition, ten 
passed in the first class, eight in the second, and seven in the 
third. Several obtained special marks of distinction in reli- 
gious knowledge, arithmetic, English, French, and German. 
One passed in mathematics, three in political economy, two in 
drawing, and one in music. The examination papers are 
published, and the report, with tables containing a full ac- 
count of the work of the candidates, will be issued in October. 
Those in the first and second classes have a certificate of 
honour. No certificate is granted unless the candidate has 
passed in at least one group besides Group A. 

At the Sheriff's Court, Manchester, on Friday last week, 
a case of breach of promise of marriage was tried. The 
Paes was Margaret Ann Nicholson, a milliner at Black- 

urn, and the defendant was James West Smith, the son of 
an ironmonger in the same town. The case was virtually 
undefended, and was referred to the Sheriff’s Assessor and a 
jury to assess damages. The defendant had been in the 
habit of visiting the plaintiff at her father’s house, in Black- 
burn, for some years, and had been duly accepted as a suitor. 
He had not only promised marriage, but he had purchased a 
large quantity of furniture, which had been sent to plaintiff's 
father’s house. He had also presented the plaintiff with a 
wedding ring, and, with a view to their nuptials, a house had 
been engaged. The marriage was fixed to take place last 
Christmas. On the 3lst of December he led, instead of Miss 
Nicholson, one Miss Alexander, to the hymeneal altar, and 
this without any previous intimation that he was about to 
prove faithless to his vows. Counsel showed that plaintiff's 
spirits had been much depressed, and her health had suffered 
in consequence of the defendant’s heartless conduct, and the 
jury awarded her 200/. damages. 

The Presse of Vienna announces that all the Carmelite con- 
vents in Austria will be successively visited, and an examina- 
tion has just been made at the convent of Prague, but nothing 
has been discovered except that two sisters were transferred 
some years since to a lunatic asylum. The consistory of 
Prague has addressed a pastoral letter to various ecclesiastics, 
urging them to do all in their power to counteract the excite- 
ment caused by the Cracow affair, which is said to give great 
annoyance to the clergy. A report of the suicide of another 
nun at the convent of Carolinenthal, published in a local 
journal, is officially denied, but its authenticity is re-affirmed. 


Ehiaee usual business of the day had been concluded before 
aridsntlea) belonginetaris Ea Ra Rath eer 
ing that chewube 8 oe peoorst classes, came forward, stat- 
God Her whale ake an application. The magistrates 
aske “8 the nature of her application, when she 
informed them that her daughter, a girl about s e 
years of age, was going to marry an old ‘man Could =a 
their worships prevent it? The applicant explained that hers 
was a little money due to her daughter, and he would et this 
sum if she married him, which she was determined: to do 
Their worships assured the poor woman that it was impossible 
for them to interfere, but she still lingered, and made some 
remark to the usher of the court, who laughed so outrageously 
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that their worships inquired the cause of his merriment. The 
usher replied that she wanted to know if her daughter was 
too old for a reformatory. She certainly was, their worships 
informed her, and besides that, she could not be sent tc a re- 
formatory if she had committed no offence. The disconsolate 
parent then left the court, evidently very much dissatisfied 
with the result of her application. 


An act of princely munificence on the part of a citizen of 
Birmingham has just been completed by the formal delivery 
to the trustees of Josiah Mason’s Almshouses and Orphanage 


at Erdington. The amount of money expended in this bene- 
faction is no less than 260,000/., being an equal amount to 
that given by Mr. Peabody for the London poor. A singular 
coincidence in the lives of these two men is that they were 
both born in February, 1795. 


these have gradually developed till the result is the erecsion 


of two separate establishments, one for the residence of 


twenty-six poor widows, and the other a huge pile of buildings 
for the accommodation of 300 boys and girls. The orphanage 
building is an imposing edifice in the Lombardic style, situ- 


ated in thirteen acres of pleasure-grounds at Erdington, near 


Sutton. The cost of erection was 60,000/., and the en- 
dowment consists of over 1,000 acres of land—yearly increas- 
ing in value—in and around Birmingham, and estimated to 
be worth over 200,000/. The present annual income of the 
charity exceeds 10,0007. 

The Jndépendance Belge has the following : ‘‘ The marriage 
of the Princess Louisa, only daughter of the King of Sweden, 
with the Prince Royal of Denmark, has caused great emotion 
in both countries. The reigning House of the latter, so sorely 
tried, and which lost the brightest jewel in its crown by the 
war in Schleswig-Holstein, has partly repaired those disasters 
by alliances of the first order. The eldest daughter of King 
Christian is married to the heir to the throne of England, and 
the second to the Grand-Duke, heir to the Crown of Russia, 
whilst a son reigns in Greece and has married a niece of the 
Czar. But those dynastic alliances have not excited in the 
Scandinavian countries an enthusiasm at all to be compared to 
that which the instincts of confraternity of race and the con- 
sciousness of common interests have just produced on the 
occasion of the union between the royal families of Sweden 
and Denmark with so popular a spontaneousness. The Scan- 
dinavian idea of a fusion of the three kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, and which for some years stirred up 
public feeling in the North, has no doubt somewhat calmed 


down, and the union is but little advanced by the marriage 
just celebrated, for the King of Sweden has two brothers, and 


the elder, Prince Oscar, the presumtive heir, has four sons. 
Neither is the extinction of the male line in Denmark to be 
counted on, as, besides the Prince Royal and King George of 
Greece, Prince Waldemar, the third son of King Christian, 
would be an eventual heir to the Danish throne.” 

Mrs. Wolstenholme and Miss Becker have published an 
appeal on behalf of the committee engaged in spreading infor- 
mation and promoting petitions in favour of Mr. Russell 
Gurney’s Bill to amend the law with reference to the property 
of married women. They state the facts connected with the 
advance of opinion on the subject, as shown by the large 
majority in the Commons on the third reading of the Bill, as 
compared with what took place last year. They mention the 
numerous petitions largely signed which have been presented, 
oe observe that the burden has been chiefly borne by a few 
adies. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘A vicar who resides not many 
miles from town, and whose name was prominently before the 
public not many months ago in connection with his refusal to 
send up a young lady for confirmation who would not pledge 
herself to give up dancing, recently went out for his summer 
tour, and let his vicarage to a family of Jews. On the last 
fine Sunday a croquet party was held at the vicar’s house, and 
although those who enjoyed the pastime had probably no 
conscientious scruples, yet the click of the balls caused no 
small annoyance to some of the reverend gentleman’s flock.” 

Mrs. Langford, the wife of a chemist at Lynn, was tried 
at Norwich on Monday, before the Lord Chief Justice, for the 
murder of her child by administering strychnine to it. The 
prisoner’s counsel contended that there was no proof that she 
had administered the poison wilfully or feloniously, and 
that no reliance could be placed on the statements made by 
her to the medical men to the effect that she had poisoned 
herself and her husband, as she was not conscious all the 
time of what she was saying and doing, and was unable to 
reply properly to the questions put by the doctors. The 
jury found the prisoner not guilty, and no evidence was 
offered on the second indictment, which charged her with 
poisoning her husband. She was therefore discharged. 

On Saturday Sir John Thwaites, with most of the members 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, formally opened and 
gave upto public use Finsbury-park, near Hornsey. 

Dr. Lankester, the coroner for the central district of Mid- 
dlesex, reports that 1,262 inquests were held within his juris- 
diction in the year 1867-8, or 104 less than the number in the 
previous year. There was a diminution in the return of in- 
quests held on children found suffocated in bed, and on chil- 
dren found dead in the streets. The inquests on accidents 
during the past year amounted to 387, or 88 less than in the 
previous year. Under the head of street accidents there was 
a large diminution, and he attributes this reduction to the 
notice taken of such accidents by the Registrar-General in his 
weekly returns, by which means the attention of the police 
authorities and vestries had been directed to the necessity of 
erecting refuges in cross-ways, and of controlling in some 
measure the tumultuous traffic of the streets. The decrease 
in the number of inquests held on children suffocated in bed, 
was partly due to the mildness of the season. It is in cold 
weather that inquests on suffocated children are most fre- 
quent ; but many of these lamentable deaths were caused 
through the mother falling asleep while the infant was at the 
breast. 

A lady named Fennell sued the London General Omnibus 
Company at the Croydon Assizes on Monday, for damages for 
an injury sustained by a fall while getting into an omnibus at 
Regent-circus, owing to the carelessness of the driver in 
moving on before she had got in. The lady was lame, and 
while she was getting into the omnibus a policeman told the 
driver to move on; the driver, without looking behind or 
speaking to his conductor to see if all was right, did so, and 
the lady was suddenly thrown forward and sustained a 
rather severe wrench to the muscles of the spine, which 
had caused a serious injury. The Lord Chief Baron, in 
summing up, said that the case was of some public im- 
portance in one point of view, as to the duties or powers 
of the police in directing the drivers of omnibuses, The 
police had no right to direct drivers to ‘‘move on” when it 
was improper to do so, and it was improper when it was 
unsafe to do so, as in the present instance. The duty 
of the conductor was to direct the driver, and the duty of the 
driver was not to move on until told to do so by the con- 
ductor. The police, therefore, had no right to direct the 
driver to move on until they had applied to the conductor, 


In 1858 Mr. Mason began a 
set of almshouses and an orphanage on a small scale, and 
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and seen that it was safe and proper to do so; and the driver 
was not justified in obeying their directions until the ae 
ductor directed him to go on, or until he had ascertained tha’ 
it was safe todo so. The Company, therefore, could not hi F 
cuse their driver or themselves from the consequences Of 41 
careless act by reason of the improper directions of the policr. 
which he was not justified in obeying. The jury gave 
verdict for the plaintiff for 3007. 

At the same assizes a gardener named Everett brought 3” 
action against the London and South-western Railway Com: 
pany for an injury caused to his wife by a train being move 
back at the Richmond Station as she was getting into it. Five 
or six witnesses for the Company (men in their employment 
were called to prove that she was getting in while the tral? 
was moving, but these witnesses broke down in cross-¢X” 
ees and the jury found a verdict for the plaint} 
or 751. 

A singular case of attempted poisoning was tried at the 
Bristol Assizes on Saturday, before Mr. Justice Keating. | 
April 7, the wife of Charles Smith, a young blacksmith living 
at Downheys, saw a white powder on the surface of a cup? 
tea she was about to drink, and charged her husband wit 
putting arsenic into it. Some angry words followed, and s@ 
threw the tea into the fireplace. On the 2lst of the sam 
month a similar occurrence took place in connection with somé 
broth, which the man threw away; but the wife afterwar¢$ 
collected some of the grease from the pot sides, which w4§ 
found, on chemical analysis, to contain arsenic, and Smith was 
given into custody. For the defence, it was urged tha 
although the prisoner had arsenic on the premises for destroy’ 
ing rats, the fact was well known to his wife, and that the 
arsenic on these two occasions in the food had been placed there 
by herself to get up a charge against him. The jury foun 
him guilty, and he was sentenced to twenty years’ pe 
servitude. : 

Some time ago, Mr. James Grant, the editor of the Morning 
Advertiser, wrote a book called ‘‘ The Religious Tendencies © 
the Times,” in which he accused a vast number of peoplé 
clergymen more particularly, of holding unsound theologic4 
opinions. Even ladies, however, did not escape, and Mis8 
Emily Faithfull was stigmatised as an atheist. The grou! 
of this imputation was that Mr. Grant had seen in a paper noW, 
dead, the London Review, a letter proposing the formation ° 
a ‘* Ladies’ Secular Club,” to which Miss Faithfull’s signaturé 
was attached, in company with those of Mrs. Bradlaugh, Mrs, 
Harriet Law, and other “ ladies of Freethought principles, 
as the announcement put it. The signature, it seems, 
been used without Miss Faithfull’s permission, and the Londo” 
Review had to apologise for putting in the paragraph. Th® 
apology, however, Mr. Grant does no appear to have seet 
As soon as Miss Faithfull read ‘‘ The Religious Tendencies ° 
the Times” she complained to Mr. Grant, who acknowledge 
his mistake, and offered to write a correction and have } 
inserted in all the unsold copies of his book. As this 
however, would not meet the case of those who had already 
bought copies, Miss Faithfull declined the offer, and brought 
an action for libel, which was tried at Croydon before the 
Lord Chief Baron on Saturday. The plea was first, not guilty» 
and the defendant further pleaded a semi-justification—to us¢ 
the words of the plea—that before the alleged grievances th® 
plaintiff and certain other persons had caused to be print 
and published in a certain newspaper or periodical a letter 
advertisement in the words and figures following, that is t° 
say—(the letter in the London Review is here set out.) After 
the case had been opened the Lord Chief Baron strongly 
advised that it should if possible be settled, and Mr. Grant 
having, through his counsel, expressed deep regret for bis 
mistake, submitted to a verdict for 40s. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, the famous ex-President of the Con’ 
federate States of America, arrived in Glasgow on Monday: 
He was accompanied by his friend and companion in his tov! 
through Scotland, Dr. Charles Mackay. They were recelvé 
by Mr. Smith, of Messrs. Smith and Wellstood, and his 80» 
and several Glasgow gentlemen, friends of the Confederate 
cause. 

Fema. Francuisr.—In the Act of Parliament, just printed, 
to shorten the term of residence required as a qualificatio® 
for the municipal franchise, it is enacted that in the statutes 
on the subject ‘‘whenever words occur which import th® 
masculine gender the same shall be held to include females 
for all purposes connected with and having reference to the 
right to vote in the election of councillors, auditors, 42 
assessors.” One year’s occupation is to entitle persons to th? 
municipal franchise. : 

At Dudley on Tuesday night a girl of fourteen named Alicé 
Stanfield was apprehended by the police for hanging herself. 
She was discovered, and cut down just in time to save het 
life. She said she had been ill-treated by a step-mother. 

_ Messrs. Ness Bros., of Long-acre, London, have bee? 
ingenious enough to apply the system of three years’ hirin$ 
(hitherto appropriated completely by the piano-makers) to the® 
broughams. They foffer to let and repair broughams for 8° 
much per annum, the vehicles to become the property of thé 
hirers, without further purchase, at the expiration of threé 
years, We should imagine a plan of this kind would be 
accepted with favour by a large number of persons. k 
* The Gazette de Lausanne states that a few days bac 

Madame Wahlsschaff, wife of the director of the Dresden Bank, 
with their only son, a lad of thirteen, was on the bridge ® 
the Lutschene, at Grindenwald, when the husband an d 
guide, who had remained together a short distance behi? 4 
observed an enormous block of ice carried along by the viole?© 

of the stream. He called to Madame Wahlsschaff to fly, bu 

either he was not heard by her or she was paralysed by terror 
for she remained motionless, and the immense mass, being 


impelled against the frail structure, carried it away with botit 
the mother and the son. Their bodies were not found u® 
the following day. geld, 


The baker named Davey and his wife living at Pake 
near Lowestoft, who were tried on Tuesday at Norwich ° 
charge of attempting to poison John Davey, the ™ 
prisoner’s brother, were both acquitted. a 

Up In A Battoon.—On the 3rd inst. Mrs. Hogg, a0 of 
mate of St. George’s Workhouse, Chelsea, attained the ag° to 
100 years. On being previously asked how she would like 
celebrate that event, she replied, ‘‘Send me up in the gt 2 
balloon, that I may admire the world Ihave lived 100 ¥ “aly 
upon.” Her wish was transmitted to M. Godard, who ki 3 
made every arrangement conducive to her comfort. nde 
weather on the 3rd was unpropitious, but the ascent was Ment 
on Thursday, the 5th, the day being calm. The full e old 
of the rope, 2,000 feet, was reached, at which altitude the ¢ b 
lady was provided with wine and biscuits, and presente¢ 
a medal to commemorate the event. She was accomp oO. 
the medical officers of the parish, the matron, and a pat y 
ladies. Mrs. Hogg is in full possession of all her fact pout 
has never required the use of spectacles, can walk wit ey 
assistance, and was fully able to undertake her aerial verre 
which she thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. Mrs. q i 
is a native of the Highlands of Scotland, but has reside 
St. George’s parish nearly half a century. 
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A SECOND PARCEL OF AMERICAN RECEIPTS. 


Mae Most deliciously cooling drink forsummer is orange sherbet. 
ach. a rather strong orangeade, being careful not to put too 
— water to it, as the ice will dilute it. Add one lemon to 
: Mi four oranges, and sweeten to taste; slice the half of a 
or | see pineapple and put in, taking care not to mash it 
of y it break up ; to this put a few drops of the real extract 
anilla and ice sufficient to make it cold. 
ios: Wo or three table-spoonfuls of lemon syrup in a tumbler of 
wil Water is very refreshing. The syrup is made thus (and 
sed if carefully bottled and corked, two or three years) : 
ad quarters of a quart of lemon juice and a quarter of water, 
intends of the best white sugar to every quart of the 
str ture ; boil fifteen or twenty minutes. The juice must be 
ained through flannel before boiling ; for if any of the pulp, 
tind should be corked with it the syrup will be bitter. 
vig ASPBERRY VINEGAR.—Take one quart of the best cider 
let egar (if possible) : add to it two quarts of ripe raspberries ; 
it stand twenty-four hours ; mash the berries and strain, 
; ing two quarts more fruit after straining ; let it stand one 
Y; mash and strain, putting in two quarts of fresh fruit ; 
en these have stood twenty-four hours, strain ; put one 
= Und of sugar to one pint of juice ; boil fifteen minutes, re- 
t Oving the scum. Bottle at once. Put a wine glassful toa 
Umbler of ice-water. 
cng OTTAGE Pupp1nc.—One pint of sifted flour, one coffee- 
. pful of sugar, the same of milk, two ounces of butter, one 
rae grated rind of a lemon, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
ubbed into the flour. Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
. Uk, yolk of egg beaten ; alternate the flour and white fof 
8g beaten stiffly ; and last of all, one teaspoonful of soda 
Issolved in a little milk. Bake in a well-buttered round 
Pan in a quick oven. Eat hot, with fairy-butter orsauce. A 
fauch richer one—that if any is left from table can be cut up 
or cake—is one pins of flour, a half pint of milk, the same of 
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Aum CRYSTALLISATIONS OVER FRESH FLowrers.—Make 
baskets of pliable copper-wire, directs the American Journal 
of Pharmacy, and wrap them with gauze. Into these tie to 
the bottom violets, ferns, geranium-leaves, chrysanthemums 
—in fact, any flowers except full-blown roses—and sink them 
in a solution of alum of one pound to the gallon of water, after 
the solution has cooled, as the colours will then be preserved 
in their original beauty, and the crystallised alum will hold 
faster than when from a hot solution. When you have alight 
covering of distinct crystals that cover completely the articles, 
remove carefully, and allow them to drain for twelve hours. 
These baskets make a beautiful parlour ornament, and for a 
long time preserve the freshness of the flowers. 

SE OF SUGAR WITH Fruits.—A communication in a 
recent number of the Country Gentleman contains some hints 
from ‘‘A Chemist” on the economical use of sugar with fruits. 
This writer says: ‘‘Sugar is a valuable addition to most 
kinds of food, not only because it improves the taste, but be- 
cause it is valuable as nutriment. It happens, however, that 
the latter feature is with most persons counterbalanced by the 
tendency which it has to produce acidity, and therefore it 
will be found best to use as little free sugar as possible. 
Motives of economy point in thesame direction.” ‘‘A Chemist” 
goes on to observe: ‘There are various kinds of sugar, as 
cane sugar, fruit sugar, starch sugar, &c. Cane sugar is ob- 
tained from other plants besides the cane—beets, for example 
—and it possesses the most powerful sweetening properties. 
It is not difficult to convert cane sugar into starch sugar, and, 
unfortunately, the latter has a very low sweetening power. 
But it is very difficult to convert starch sugar into cane sugar. 
Now it happens that when cane sugar is heated in the presence 
of vegetable acids—as, for example, when we bake it in a pie 
with rhubarb—it becomes largely converted into starch sugar. 
It is, therefore, more economical to sweeten pies and tarts 
after they are baked than before it. The difficulty which is 
usually met in this case, however, is that much of the sugar 
Sugar, a half pound of butter, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls of | 8° applied passes into the stomach without affecting the 


Cream of tartar, one of soda. Bake half an hour. Add cur- palate. Sugar cannot impart its taste until it has been 
Yants and raisins to make it nicer. dissolved. When we mix sugar with tea, coffee, or pudding 


Ice Cream.—In mary families that have to make their.| tt becomes dissolved, and we get its bie sweetening 
Own, and cannot order it from a confectioner, a small freezer Poe When we pour large quantities of sugar powder, or 
is almost indispensable. I have used a Packer’s Patent for still worse, sugar in crystals, over pies, strawberries, &c., a 

Wo years, and find it all that is represented ; it may not pee portion it it a hal affects ae ae but var th es 
Id queue gulch apn other, Du arene ree a i gen ost ey tHe 
he turnin of tea tanale phil! acne oe * ae 7 the ice, and | hand, sugar is very apt to produce derangement of the digestive 
€ cream in the can, saving any trouble of “ scraping the | °rgans. The proper way, therefore, is to dissolve the sugar 
Sides.” No matter how rich the cream may be, I always add and pour it over the articles to be eaten. The quantity of 
ne or two eggs to make it lighter, and, if thin’cream, three | S088" which boiling water will dissolve is wonderful, and 
a quart. Beat the yolks, adding slowly a little cream, ld mill + Soar pre up enough for a ore eee will 
: . . : it wi 
enil_you have about hal « pint to to voll; pont inte, £86 | not do to Meebo nnilk or cream, as that would injure its 
ight) fe = be ‘Aa about half a pound of sugar to one flavour. Now that strawberries, cherries, currants, &c., are 
quart of cea - it should be a little sweeter than to suit the coming into season, these hints deserve attention. By follow- 
aste, as in freezing part of the sugaris lost. Do not add any at them cloeelye the a ife can ee consider- 
flavour ‘ill the eream is partly frozen, as it is apt to tun its] eT at So comfort of her family.” ‘There 49 pro 
When it is just beginning to thicken put it in. Strawberries bably a good deal of good sense in this, We have noticed 
= delightful frozen into the cream. To one quart of cream | oo sehtng a oe inde The “pra BEStia ant Ena e 
Bae eae oe eons he . cer sat he Ne ald ateg " might easily try the experiment—say in the use of strawberries 
pinea’ yl pen oMent'd - ehetaais eee re ec ee eres and cream, which are now so abundant ; instead of pouring 
Spoleto’ one’s eect ae ‘athin The: book which ae Pea the sugar over the berries in crystals, have it dissolved in a 
Steneres aint how to use it: but 1 believe that toate small portion of boiling water and mixed with cream. If it is 
; : : : : 
0 say, keep the bung-hole in the wooden part stopped ti ghtly Ea to anger, the practice might be continued and applied 
While freezing. The fruit of the pine-apple grated and putin to’ other things. 
18a wonderful improvement, as you cannot fully get the flavour 
Y merely using the juice. Pineapples and oranges are nice 
Tozen, omitting the cream. Grate the pineapple, add one 
Pound of sugar to two of fruit, one pint of water to this, 
and freeze. Peel the oranges, cut in slices as you would for 
: le, seed, allow sugar as for pineapple, omit the water, and 
eeze. 

Frozen Puppina.—Make a custard ; one quart of milk, 

ree eggs, ; let it simmer, but not boil. When cool add the 
Sugar, flavour, and freeze. 

Marsie Cake.—The white ; two cups of white sugar, one 
of butter, one of sweet milk, four of flour, whites of eight eggs 
Well beaten, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half tea- 
8poonful of soda. Cream butter and sugar; add milk, then 

our, with cream of tartar well mixed into it, alternating 
With white of eggs ; last, the soda, dissolved well in a table- 
ppoonful of milk ; be careful the soda is thoroughly mixed, 
that it does not go in lumps. For the brown : Take one large 
Cup of brown sugar, half cup of butter, two thirds of a cup of 
milk, two and a half cups of flour, with a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar rubbed into it; yolks of eight eggs; half tea- 
8poonful of soda, two of powdered cloves, four of cinnamon, 
Same of allspice, and one nutmeg grated. If not dark 
€nough, add more cinnamon and allspice. Have the pans 
Well buttered. Drop in some of the white, then some of the 
brown, having the white to finish off on the top. Try to drop 
it in so that the cake shall be well streaked through. This 
Quantity makes two good-sized pans when baked. Bake in a 
Moderate oven. 

Stair carpets last much longer if two or three thicknesses of 
Newspaper are laid over the edge of the steps under the carpet. 

or dessert, currants on the stem, dipped into white of egg, 
Tolled in pulverised sugar (repeat two or three times), laid ina 
glass or silver dish, make a very pretty and nice dessert with 
& pudding. 

PicxiEep CuERRIES.—Three pounds of white sugar, one pint 
0 Vinegar ; boil together, and pour hot over as much fruit. as 
ut will cover ; set away. Next day pour off and boil again ; 
Put it over the cherries ; seal up and set away. The cherries 
sae not be stoned. A few cloves added are an improve- 

. White paint should be cleaned by wetting your cloth and 
a eees into whiting—the same that some use for cleaning 
7. Ver ; rub on to the soiled places ; wash off well. We have 
pa cleaned in this way that has not been painted for 
elve years. It does not take the paint off as soap does. To 

Move tly-specks, rub vinegar on them ; they soon come off. 
2 put on immediately, salt will take ink stains out of 

Oloured goods. 
can excellent plain rice pudding may be made from two 
it arts of milk, half a pint of rice, and sugar to taste. Put 

a a tin pan and bake slowly in the oven one hour. When 
Sore it should have a brown skin on the top; andif it browns 
ni quickly lay a plate over it. Currants and raisins are very 
Ce, added before cooking. Eat cold. 
when raisins, citron, and currants are wanted for cake, etc., 
Seon wash the latter the day before, that they may be 
and oughly dry, or the cake will be heavy. Cut the raisins 

z citron then also, and before you put them in the cake roll 
iss in flour. This prevents their going in lumps, and dis- 

utes them more evenly through the cake. 
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Ir, sitting with his little worn-out shoe 

And scarlet stocking lying on my knee, 
I knew the little feet that pattered through 

The pearl-set gates, that lie ’twixt Heaven and me, 
I could be reconciled and happy too, 

And look with glad eyes toward the Jasper Sea. 


I could be glad if, when the day is done, 

And all its cares and heart-ache laid away, 
T could look westward to the hidden sun, 

And with a heart full of sweet yearnings, say, 
‘¢ To-night 1’m nearer to my little one 

By just the travel of one earthly day.” 


If I could know those little feet were shod 

In sandals wrought of light in better lands, 
And that the footprints of a tender God 

Ran side by side with his in th’ golden sands, 
I could bow cheerfully and kiss the rod, 

Since Benny was in wiser, safer hands. 


If he were dead I would not sit to-day 

And stain with tears the wee sock ou my knee ; 
I would not kiss the tiny shoe and say, 

‘‘ Bring back again my little boy to me !” 


But, O! to know the feet, once sure and white, 
The haunts of vice had boldly ventured in ! 

The hands that should have battled for the right, 
Have been wrung crimson in the clasp of sin ! 

And should he knock at Heaven’s gate to-night, 
To fear my boy could hardly enter in. 


Austria possesses 676 convents, with a population of 7,140 
monks and 4,914 nuns. In Hungary there are 225, inhabited 
by 2,630 of the former and 770 of the latter. 

The Emperor Napoleon, accompanied by several generals, 
recently witnessed a trial made at the Tuileries of a pew cook- 
ing apparatus for boiling coffee and cooking provisions. It is 
heated by petroleum lamps, and both coffee and meat may be 
prepared in the course of an hour, The whole may be carried 
on the back of a mule, and a dinner be dressed as the animal 
advances on a march. 

Love or Firowers.—In all countries women love flowers ; 
sm all countries they form nosegays of them ; but it is only in 
the bosom of plenty that they conceive the idea of embellish- 
ing their dwellings with them. The cultivation of flowers 
among the peasantry indicates a revolution‘in all their feelings. 
It is a delicate pleasure which makes its way through coarse 
organs; it is a creature whose eyes are opened; it 1s the 
sense of the beautiful, a faculty of the soul which is awakened 3 
colours, forms, odours are perceived for the first time, and 
these charming objects have atlength spectators. Those who 
have travelled in the country can testify that a rosetree 
under the window, ahoneysuckle around the door of @ cottage, 
is a good omen to a weary traveller. The hand that culti- 
vates flowers is not closed against the supplications of the poor, 
nor against the wants of the stranger. Flowers may be 
called the alphabet of angels, wherewith they write on hills 
and plains mysterious truths. 
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Dotes Anteresting aud (pp. 


NONSENSE. 
Nonsense ! thou delicious thing, 
Thought and feeling’s effervescence, 
Like the bubbles from a spring, 
In their sparkling evanescence ; 
Thou, the child of Sport and Play, 
When the brain keeps holiday. 
When old Gravity and Reason 
Are dismissed as out of season, 
And Imagination seizes 
The dominion while she pleases— 
Though to praise thee can’t be right, 
Yet, Nonsense! thou art exquisite ! 


When for long and weary hours 

We have sate with patient faces, 
Tasking our exhausted powers 

To utter wise old commonplaces ; 
Hearing and repeating too 

Things unquestionably true, 
Maxims which there’s no denying, 

Facts to which there’s no replying ; 
Then how often have we said, 

With tired brain and aching head, 
‘“¢ Sense may be all true and right— 

But Nonsense, thou are exquisite !” 


When we close the fireside round, 

When young hearts with joy are brimming, 
While gay laughing voices sound, 

And eyes with dewy mirth are swimming 
In the free and fearless sense 

Of friendship’s fullest confidence, 
Pleasant then, without a check, 

To lay the reins on Fancy’s neck, 
And let her wild caprices vary 

Through many a frolicsome vagary, 
Exclaiming still, in gay delight, 

‘+ Oh, Nonsense ! thou art exquisite !” 


In Paris ‘findings are not keepings,” and no less than from 
eighteen to twenty thousand objects found upon the public 
way are deposited by the finders at a special depdt for that 
purpose in the course of the year. About an equal number of 
articles left in public vehicles are similarly deposited. These 
waifs and strays are all stowed away within the prefecture of 
police, in an immense magazine, which forms a perfect bazaar 
of odds and ends of the most heterogeneous character, every 
one numbered, ticketed, classed, and arranged in marvellous 
order, waiting to be reclaimed by its lawful owner. The room 
where all the more valuable objects are deposited contains 
twelve immense presses filled with watches, chains, rouleaux 
of gold coin, bank-notes, diamonds, and jewelry of every 
kind, and there are commonly in_ these presses 
no less than twelve thousand unclaimed articles. 
The general dep6t comprises nine large rooms, furnished from 
top to bottom with shelves, upon which are piled objects of 
every shape, size, nature, and value—cashmere shawls and 
sabots, hand-organs and artificial flowers, kitchen utensils 
and pocket-books, bunches of keys and currycombs. The 
number of objects in the depét at one time is usually avout 
forty thousand, Ordinarily the number of canes, umbrellas, 
and parasols is at least fifteen thousand. All articles, if not 
reclaimed within a year, are handed back to the finders, who 
are required, however, to keep them two years and a day 
before they are legally entitled to dispose of them, Although 
Parisians are perfectly aware of the existence of this depot, 
comparatively few take the trouble to inquire there for any 
lost article ; every one thinking his property is certain to have 
fallen into dishonest hands. 

CHEAP FURNITURE AT THE NETHERLANDS EXHIBITION. — 
There has been sent from Gotheborg, in Sweden, a collection 
of cottage furniture which is truly marvellous in its cheap- 
ness. A chest of drawers of deal, but covered with polished 
oak, costs about a pound; a sofa-bed, strongly and neatly 
made, 25s. ; chairs of polished teak, 2s. 6d., and so on. 
These articles are made by the Swedish ‘‘boor’ in his leisure 
hours in the evening and in winter. There is also a very 
nest show of cheap furniture in the Austrian de- 
partment. It does not look very _ strong, being 
principally made of bent wood, but it is very elegant, 
and would not look amiss in a drawing-room. On 
the whole the Austrian department makes a very neat show, 
although there is nothing like the variety of the English 
section. There is one thing which deserves a special notice. 
Carl Violin, of Vienna, has a whole collection of collars, cuffs, 
ties, bonnets, and hats—of wood. It is made somewhat in 
the fasbion of the paper collar. The wood, which is very 
thin, is pasted on to linen or cloth. Oak, mahogany, pine, 
every variety of colour and grain, seems to lend itself readily 
for the purpose. It is painted by machinery so as to resemble 
embroidery, and the needle has seldom produced anything 
more tasteful than what is here effected by the lathe. 

A young lady of Jefferson, Ohio, made a dire mistake the 
other day. In the darkness she used a bottle of violet ink 
for perfumery, put some upon her handkerchief, wiped her 
face, and hastening to church immediately after, created an 
immense sensation. 

To discover how much cotton there is in a stuff alleged to 
be all linen, let it be well washed, and then, when dry, 
steeped in sulphuric acid, which will convert the cotton into 
gum long before it attacks the linen. After a minute or so, 
take the piece out and throw it into water ; from what re- 
mains after the latter has dissolved the gummy substance, 
the quantity of genuine stuff may be ascertained. 

An Expensive Dott.—It is said that the Khédive of 
Egypt, before leaving Paris, gave an order at one of the 
principal toymakers for a doll which is to exceed in its dress 
and ornaments any recently heard of. It is intended asa 
present for one of the daughters of the Sultan, and some idea 
of the style in which it is got up may be given by stating that 
in the ears are diamonds worth 2,080. 

Visitors to London have been rather astonished by our baby 
show ; but what shall we say to an annual fair for marriage- 
able young girls? Such a show took place on the 11th and 
12th of last month, and is of immemorial custom among the 
Roumanians, As the time for the fair approaches, the fathers 
whose children are marriageable collect what they can afford 
as a dowry. Whatever this consists of it is packed, if possible, 
into a cart or carriage, and on the appointed day they all-— 
fathers, children, and chattels—start for some trysting place, 
generally chosen among the western mountains of Transyl- 
vania. When the fair is opened, the fathers climb to the top 
of their carriages and shout with the whole power of their 
lungs, ‘Ihave a daughter to marry. Who wants a wife? 
The call is answered by some other parent who has a son he 18 
anxious to pair off. The two-parents compare notes, and, 1 
the marriage portion is satisfactory, the treaty is there an 
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then concluded. The young man takes posssession of his 
wife and all her goods and chattels, and drives off merrily. 
If, on the other hand, the match is not equal, or for some 
other reason unsatisfactory, then the parents begin to cry 
their liye merchandise once more. 

A rather amusing story comes from Stockholm about the 
Princess Louisa, daughter of the King of Sweden, who was 
married lately to the Crown Prince of Denmark. The Princess’s 
trousseau and wedding presents were laid out in several rooms 
of the palace, where privileged persons were allowed to come 
and sce them. Of course it was strictly forbidden to touch 
any of the exhibited articles. Amongst other visitors came 
two ladies; one of whom, quite young, put out her hand 
and began to finger the bride’s dress, making some remarks 
on the material of which it was made. Suddenly she felt 
herself tapped rather sharply on the shoulder, and the severe 
voice of a countess in charge demanded if she had not ob- 
served the order that nothing was to be touched. ‘‘Oh yes, 
I observed it,” answered the young lady, turning round. 
What was the amazement of the countess to discover that this 
was no other than the Princess Louisa herself! <A good- 
natured laugh on the part of the Princess put all to rights. 


A MiLk-anD-WATER AFFAIR.—The stock-in-trade of a 
dairyman. 

It is told of a young lady in Newark that when her jealous 
admirer sent back her letters, with a request that she would 
return his, she answered that she regretted that she could not 
comply immediately, as she had lent them to a young gentle- 
man to read. 

The Esmonde will case was concluded at Dublin on Tues- 
day. The jury, after twelve minutes’ consideration, returned 
a verdict for the plaintiffs on all the issues, and establishing 
the will. There was great applause when the verdict was an- 
nounced. —_——— 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.— Mrs. S. A. AtiENn’s Worip’s HAir RESTORER oR 
DreEssine never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.x—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Devédt, 256, High Holborn, London. 

Houtoway’s Pitts—A remedy for Bilious and Liver Com- 

Jaints.—Those who suffer from excessive bile and liver com- 
plaints should try the effects of this valuable remedy, a few 
doses of which will make the sufferer elastic and vigorous, 
remove all impurities, give a healthy action to the liver, and 
strengthen the stomach. If bilious attacks be allowed to 
continue without using such a preventive, more serious 
casualties may arise, and the sufferer be consigned to a bed 
of sickness. Holloway’s Pills are an extraordinary remedy, 
acting immediately in the removal of acidity in the stomach, 
indigestion, debility, and nausea, preparing the food thoroughly 
for assimilation, rendering each tributary organ perfect in its 
functions and stimulating the kidneys. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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ARITHMETIC OF ConsuMPTION.—Two thin shoes make one 
cold ; two colds one attack of bronchitis ; two attacks of 
bronchitis one coffin. 

What goes most against a farmer’s grain ?—His mowing 
machine. 

Rey. Dr. Bushnell calls the Woman’s Suffrage Reform ‘‘ an 
attempt to make trumpets out of flutes and sunflowers out of 
violets.” 

‘*Sal, what time do your folks dine ?”’ 
that missus’s orders.” 

During a recitation on natural history in one of our well- 
known colleges, a student, in the pursuit of knowledge con- 
cerning the habits of animals, said: ‘‘ Professor, why does a 
cat, while eating, turn her head first one way, and then the 
other?’ ‘For the reason,” replied the Professor, ‘‘that she 
cannot turn it both ways at once.” 

The extensive authority of parents under Chinese laws is 
well known. A Chinese son, who had been flogged by his 
mother every day for forty years, shed tears in the company 
of one of her friends. ‘‘ Why do you weep?” ‘Alas! things 
are not as they used to be. The poor woman’s arm grows 
feebler every day !” 

Tur Comine Huspanp.—The coming husband, according to 
an American paper, walks out with his wife on a week-day, 
and is not afraid of a milliner’s shop. He even has ‘‘ change” 
when asked for it, and never alludes to it afterwards. He is 
not above carrying a large bundle ora cotton umbrella, or 
even holding the baby in his lap in an omnibus. He runs on 
first to knock at the door when it is raining. He gets outside 
if the cab is full. He goes to bed first in cold weather. He 
gets up in the night to rock the cradle or answer the door- 
bell. He believes in hysterics, and is melted instantly by a 
tear. He patches up a quarrel with a velvet gown, and 
drives away the sulks with a trip to Central-park. He never 
flies out about his buttons, nor brings home friends to supper. 
His clothes never smell of tobacco. He respects the curtains, 
and never smokes in the house. He never invades the 
kitchen, and would no more think of ‘‘ blowing up” any of 
the servants than of ordering the dinner. , He is innocent of a 
latch-key. He lets the family go out of town once every year, 
while he remains at home with one knife and fork, sits on a 
brown holland chair, sleeps on a curtainless bed, and has a 
charwoman to wait on him. He is very easy and affectionate, 
keeping the wedding anniversary regularly. 


(From Punch.) 

Aw EXCELLENT RESOLUTION. —‘‘ Two thousand five hundred 
ladies have taken the pledge ; i.¢., resolved not to shop after 
two o’clock on Saturdays.” Mr. Punch is delighted to hear 
it, and cordially hopes that many more thousands of ladies 
will follow this good example, and become Total Abstainers 
from Saturday afternoon shopping. 

Sweer Facr.—Buonaparte’s Ribs—Josephine and Marie 
Louise. 

Nature's Logic. —Papa : ‘* How is it, Alice‘ that you never 
get a prize at school?’ Mamma: ‘And that your friend, 
Louisa Sharp, gets so many?” Alice (innocently): ‘‘Ah ! 
Louisa Sharpe has got such clever parents !” 


‘*Soon as you goes ; 


AIR OF CHINESE SUBJECTS, 
beautifully finished in colours, post-free, 13 stamps ; 

or Set of three oval Medallions of larger size, post-free, 25 
stamps. A pleasing variety for the scrap-book or screen.— 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


Out this day, price 1s., post free for 13 Stamps, 
MPEDIMENTS of SPEECH, 
STAMMERING and STUTTERING ; tieir Causes 
and Cure. By Assorrs Suitn, M.D., late Physician to 
the North London Consumption Hospital, &c. 
London: H RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


HE OPERA and the PRESS. 
C. L. Gruneisen. price 1s. 6d, 

See notices in the “Morning Advertiser,” ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” “Globe,” ‘Illustrated London News,” ‘‘Il- 
lustrated Times,” ‘Civil Service Gazette,” ‘‘ Observer,” 
“Era,” “Sunday Times,” ‘ City Press,” ‘ Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger,” “ Musical Standard,” ‘‘ Musician,” ‘‘ Theatrical 
and Musical Review,” “ Atheneum,” &c. 

HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


3 5 OXFORD STREET, three doors 
p) west of the Pantheon (in accordance with 
previous announcements), is now open for the supply of 
WINES and SPIRITS of the choicest description, in large | 
or small quantities, by Imperial measure, at wholesale 
prices.—POWNCEBY & CO., Proprietors. 


OWNCEBY’S PORT WINE for 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘a thoroughly good wine, generous and restora- 
tive.” 36s. per doz., bottles included.—POWNCEBY & 
CO., 356, Oxford-street, W. 


EETH.—JEWEL-POINTED 

INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 
and efficiency in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
Teeth. By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. Free on applica- 
tion, or by post for two stamps. 


F.R.S.L. 


Margaret Plues. 


By 


Stanley Arnold. 


Emma Leslie. 


Engravings. 


|THE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A. 


Contents for August, 1869 :— 


THE TRIALS OF MARGARET BRANDRETH. 
Chaps. VIII. and 1X. By 
With an Illustration by Charles Gliddon. 


THE BISHOPS OF LINCOLN. 
E. C. Walcott, B.D. 


THE TREASURES OF OUR HILLS. 


MR. CHURCHWARDEN WURZEL. By Cuthbert Bede. 


“OH! MR. GREGG! MY THUMB!” Chaps. [V.andV. 
By Lawrence W. Burton. 


WHAT THE MOUNTAIN SAID TO THE MAIDEN. 
By the Rey. Samuel J. Stone, B.A. 


OUR CHURCH MUSIC. By the Rey. W. Wilkinson. 
A LONELY LIFE. Chaps. X11. and XIII. 


WEST COUNTRY FOLK-LORE, 
DAYBREAK IN ITALY. 


PRS OF OLD ENGLAND. By 


G. E, SARGENT. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HE EXILE’S TRUST: a Tule of the 
French Revolution ; and other Stories. By FRANCES 
BROWNE, Author of “The Foundling of the Fens,” &¢. 
‘Leisure Hour Library.” 
2s., handsomely bound in boards. 


ANORAMIC SERIES, consisting of 


Twelve Pictures printed in Oil Colours, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press, and folding in an Ornamental Cover. 6d. 
each set ; on linen, untearable, 1s. each. 

1. History of Joseph. | 


FLORAL REWARD CARDS. Packet 
B, containing Sixteen Cards, 8d. per packet. 
Rexiciovs Tracr Sociery, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 
Piccadilly. Brighton Depot, 31, Western-road. 


THE FORMER FROM ls. 
S.._ R. Townshend Mayer, 


By the Rev. Mackenzie Many of the 


S. 


Chap. II. By 


By G. 


By 8. M. G. 
Chaps. XI. and XII. By 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Is., neat cover ; 


2. History of the Bible. 


DRESSES FOR 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


MARKED Al IN QUALITY, 


IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 


effective, without being elaborate. 


DRESSES 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 


[Auaust 14, 1869. 


FROM A HUSBAND. 
FonpeEr, tenderer, ever fonder, 
But increase my love can know, 
Here on earth, hereafter yonder, 
Love with me must ever grow ; 
Loving you, it must be so.. 


Dearer, dearer, ever dearer ; 
Loved in youth for that fair face, 
Now my heart has seen you nearer, 
That first love to this gives place, 
For your soul’s diviner grace. 


Ah! How sweet was that young passion, 
Caught from fairness, O how fair ! 
That fed full even from the fashion 
Of the dress you deigned to wear, 
When your beauty sunned the air. 


O the life-quake then that shook me 
When on me seemed turned that gaze, 
When hair, brow, speech, or laughter took me 
Captive with a dumb amaze, 
Dazzled with your beauty’s blaze. 


Time that charm has not marred blindly, 
If his touch a harm has wrought, 

Still some rarer beauty, kindly, 
Every fondling year has brought, 
Softer, dearer to my thought. 


How much more than youth was seeing 
Now I love, with heart grown wise ; 
Now the whole dear perfect being 
I have fitlier learned to prize, 
Clear at last to the soul’s eyes ! 


Dearer through joys, cares, and sorrows, 
Known, how well! through smiles and tears. 
Now [I feel that all the morrows, 
Hopes and pleasures, labours, fears, 
Bring but knowledge that endears. 


Airths, Marriages, and Heaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.} 


BIRTHS. 

On the 8th inst., at Holmesdale House, South Norwood, the wife of B. Alfred 
Arnold, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at New Wandsworth, the wife of Thomas Buckham, Esq., C.E-s 
of a daughter. 
' On pee 8th inst., at Hall-street, City-road, the wife of A. Swanston, Esq., of & 

aug 7 : 

On the 7th inst., at Gloucester-terrace, Camberwell, the wife of G. HarrisoDs 
Esq., of a daughter. 


: MARRIAGES. 

On the Sth inst., at Eglish Church, King’s County, by the Rev. Robert Healeys 
Vicar of Moate, Major Frederick Edward Lock, late 15th Regiment, to Alicé 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Captain J. A. Drought, of Whigsborough, J Ps 
formerly 65th Kegiment. 

On the Sth inst., at Christ Church, Tunbridge-wells, by the Rey. Rudston Reid, 
M.A., assisted by the Rev. W. Malam, J. W. Malam, of the 5th Lancers, eldes 
son of John Malam, Esq., late of Holmpton Hall, Hull, to Mary Emma, daughter 
of the late Rey. ‘I. Fell, vicar of Sheepey, Leicestershire. 


DEATHS. 

On the 6th inst., at Montpelier-road, Brighton, Robert Allan, Esq., of Hendon 
Lodge, Wandsworth, in his eighty-fifth year. 3 t 
On the 7th inst., at Great Gearies, near Ilford, Essex, Vincent Nicholas, infan 

son of Mr. 8. Charrington. 
On the 7th inst., at 21, Norfolk-road, Islington, Mr. Charles Edward Twallits 


in his seventieth year. 
IN SILK, 


llip. TO 14s. llp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 


THE LATTER, 12p., 23p., 33p., 43p., & 6}p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, $}p., WORTH 1s. 444. 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, ls. 11}p., 2s. 11p., 3s. 11p. & 4s. 11. 


above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY. 


LEWIS & CO., 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY ? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, «c- 


THE LADY’S NEW COSTUMES. 


“™ BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegant 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s, i) 


Ditto, ditto, 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. A 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome 


nd 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, 


King’s, Thread, and 


traced for Braiding, oo Is. 3d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s, 6d. Jackets from 
8d. each. 


J. BEDFORD & CO.’3 NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 
168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOODGE STREET, W: 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy # rticles gratis and post-free. 


Old English, Plain, Bead Patterns. 
Aan ndone aT ablaticstsr ccttun hr taecveshicnn iuleus PIAIGS" Oeoer: £211 0 
M Seryare Dessert 2525 sds ccess (hssteakece¥eléstes. j Ped Pon fee ys Pees 118 0 
CEM A oe a ccp loos oesthes hes evieoseses Vile On eee Te1=e6 
6, ROU: Son DS ase ener: OMG K Oe tee 060 
9 ” Hes See TT reece rer etek ine citiine OOo ee 0 8 6 
’ PON Net teametic cert ction aceite Ul e Oe te 
2 Ladies, Sauce CAS Ty 3 COLLET EE EE gang ‘ OE tor ne 
3 UU D Rese scutre ser Peres atts re ed OF125 0 aariereee 015 0 
12’ Forks, Tablesen termpeetanimerctte TS gy eet 
12 "pe Deter MEMES Ritice ataes otk eS PHILLIPS & 
£914 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer's Published List, which are double those quoted. 
oTicE —~RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as payertived! 


as some are sold out. 


82, STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 


8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 23. 
A Price Current Free. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


CO., TEA MERCHANTS: 


6d. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


. 8 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles Or he 


Town in England, if to the value of 


King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or 


Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 


Neen ee eee ee EEE 
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Lop, NEW NOVELS. 
RD AUSTIN'S BRIDE. By 


Rotax 
m ae M. Forp. Post 8vo, cioth, price 10s. 6d. 

Our taste o ’S excellent, though much too sensational for 

; = is : ‘Lord Austin’s Bride” is, however, a very 
ere, ‘iss OX, and, having once began to read it, it in- 

Ae re, ° much that we do not like to put it down until 
are we it to the end.”—Court Circular. 

bition =P ot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
“ ys power.”— Public Opinion. 

Whig ante character-painting in the novel before us 
Yemen Interest the reader as much as its artistic 
" 4 cars him along.”—Edinburgh Courant. 

is gt 1S a good deal of ability in this novel, though it 

Xtreme Y Sensational. .. . Mr. Ford has designed several 

IR Y Sood characters.”—Scotsman. 

R 
Be ME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
& & 73, 


Sa rs it Pi 
hy eae exhibitin g signs of uncommon power to analyse 
tions in tte and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
Stay ir highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 


It is } 

cones te Since we have come across a book so original 

Yolun, ~Ption and treatment as this unpretending little 
“We, —Lloyws Paper. 

Well = In an easy, flowing style, the various incident 

Pergeq » 80% and some capital character sketches inter- 
aS This —City Press, 

Chara g rie & most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 

ag We pe 1s to be recommended both for its interest 

Western for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
“ Since ily Mercury. 

Gop, ° Of the early chapters of the tale are exccllent.”— 


& 
Tn th; 
Reon his One-volume novel there is a simple and cleye 
“Ontrives j 4 young man who, from the meanest beginning, 
ROoksetien earn for himself a name and positjon.”—The 
* 


hia = 1S a freshness and originality in many passage 
Lo 8 Very attractive.”—Guardian. 
U 
p..’ DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
y, ~ARLow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 
Rreat a tten in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
Standa, At? of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincola 
& os 
Pra Which are wisely invented and well told, which 
tee pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
800g. *alacter or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
4 Stor © who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
Yiving tes, for while His parables are made to teach 
Withoy, TUth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
hq fab) Offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
hing, rh by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
a © fro ich are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
to Rther = real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
Pro iss yom from this species of literature, we can 
Volume oth help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
Ndo., —General Baptist Magazine. 


On. 
“2! WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Wrvins END. A Poem, Hayek 
& Crette., Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s. 

§aq the tale itself_one of the ‘ olden times ’—is well told, 
Rng ae idents are well arranged. As a poem, ‘ Wyvil’s 
*raitan high ground. It is spirited, and the language 
& © to the story.”—Worcester Herald. 

°t te *re is vigour in some of the stanzas, and the feelings 
Moy, °Tse are traced with an earnestness that frequently 
«,  * to power."—Public Opinion. 

Poem, it narrative, ‘ Wyvil’s End’ is full of interest; as a 
Tous eS, in parts impassioned and subtle. Mr. Burette 
Vith 18 details or his'personages with great accuracy and 
Ty Yoh artistic force.—The Leader. 


By ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 

Asy yee Giisest, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 

Bilt um,” &e, Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
te, u!, Price 3s, 6d. 

1 or Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
Rdowe et favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
« and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

te tale isa faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
fo as of English society immediately before the 

Bene. : ton, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
Me te of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

the Powe sary” is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 

whan a Which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 


* Atheneum. 


A ieee Edition, Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
ph DOK for the SORROWFUL ; or, 
Y the), U¢ Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
& ts te Rey, E, Herwoop. 
Utter: © 18 a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
Ohriggs from spiritual depression or worldly adversity,”— 
"TEs Times, 
the *a tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
t ®at multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfort 
"even, dent Precieus teachings of God’s Word.”—English 
that Monuttle book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
8 Gosper, in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
Se nt are most prominently set forth by one who was 
Dre of ly quajfied, by having to pass through the 
fy eat = Nees The author has recently died, and th 
ends or “at has been published at the desire of the 
Prec” and he deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
‘ pared to children. In the preface to the second edition, 
Vid the present issue, the author says of the book: 
Tk «_1OMas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
Ser Wag heart book.” His ‘description is a true one, 
des Be book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
th? ang .t than is this. It was written at a time of 
ing, Cita eatied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
OH (cates th Sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
§ path, nature of the work, which contains chapters 
Nn, Go, Y with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
Vong, th 0 Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
tty: plustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad 
Tet, ang the, Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
. Teng, » “Teis an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
deg, The thy © book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 
tag’ of the @iition of this little book, published at the 
Qe TS ag 5 friends of the deceased author, will find many 
bly, 2 it hte cheering consolations of the Gospel 
Prominently set forth.—The Bookseller. 


Now 
Nay, = cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
Dy, Seve, 22d SENNA. A Carthartic in 


eatin, Pp eee Moral, Literary, Educational, 
“yy Dtion” ‘tical, Religious, Theological. With a 
Tkten wi 
% 
tng Vilttgn “ith much vigour.”—Bookselier. 
um With reckless waste of vigour,”—Daily Tele 
& Ntten 


Wi ae 
te Ww ith childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 


TY leg ny 
tn Cirentan good sense and much force.”—Pub- 


@}.° Sent; 
layer te in gunts have a good deal of truth in them. 
Poin, e Merci. miest no end of shams and roguery that 
Tage tag out Less castigation.... He is quite right in 
Lop this apie Se Poctisy among us, and lashing it to the 
Xdon. . lity."— Public Opinion. 
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OWN PAPER. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGN ON, 33 inches in length and perrectLy sMooTH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


Patent Mid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT] 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK. 


{ Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN HE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every varicty 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, «&c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andiBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


Sets, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANHE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 


DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. os, xno wittramstreen, LONDON BRIDGE. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatulency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG@’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 


And all Chemists. 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS. 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


en oot = 


= kGES FOR THE NRO 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS. 


In BOXES at 1s. 134 


Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 


journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 

Hire. 


AND 


LIVER 


4] COMPLAINTS 
| 93, 94., 4s. Ga., & 1s, 


READING'S 
| 
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USE ONLY 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


THE 


V HAT can be a Greater SOLACE 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of her 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 
required medical attendance and medicine without the 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching on 
the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
husband ? 


T HE ROYAL MATERNITY 

CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING-IN 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medical 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes at 
ths time of their confinement, on the recommendation ot 
smypscribers, 

3,442 women were thus assisted last year. 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and additional 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

**In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want of 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every street 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s Cen- 
tenary Festival, 1857. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnestly 
solicited, 


J, SEABROOK, Secretary 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s, Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLEANING GLOVES, 
AND RENOVATING FABRICS. 


The most elegant and useful preparation is 
McDOUGALL’S ETHERODYNE, 

For efiectively Cleaning Gloves and Renovating all kinds 
of Fabrics, without injury to the most delicate colour. 
It is free from all objections, and POSSESSES A 
FRAGRANT PERFUME. It removes GREASE, OIL, 
WAX, PAINT, TAR, AND OTHERSTAINS, from Clothes 
Gloves, all kinds of Fabrics, and Furniture. 

Sold in Bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, Drug- 
Pots, Perfumers, &c. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, 
LONDON: 11, ARTHUR STREET WEST, EC. 
MANCHESTER: PORT STREET. 


eas GOUT AND RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the sciencs 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance ; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s,asct. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square,—Consultation Free. 


WHELPTON'’S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs, 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Venders. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
W TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
eflicient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c.’ It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Pos age, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


LEED-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est::btished 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
bifshed 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


ib EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


HE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


= 2, 
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Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
om Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


RSERY.—For the tender flesh of 
infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 
TOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothing in 
its effects. Soid everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


ENDER FEET.— All unpleasantness 

and soreness from prespiration prevented and the Skin 

strengthened by using McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CAR- 
BOLIC TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets, 


McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets, old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above.- Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 

ld Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alab.ster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 


Sold in bottles, at Is. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
MiLEs DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


re LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
arn for all who wish to sing or speak well. 
tke ate No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
ny already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne 

bene eh from the use of them.” 
estimonial No. 698.—Sir Micnar, A writes: ‘ 
glad to give my testimonial to their ome oa 

Testimonial _4,126.—Ancunisnor Mannixa writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor .vs decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 

chords. 
eee in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each ; post freé for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


Blackfriars-road London, and all Chemists, 


writes :' 1 have 
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“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


THE “SINGER” "ver ron SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOGK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 


) AND EXHIBITOR 
moe le 


DRE EXPOSANT” Gat OF SEWING MACHINES) 


64, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THE SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
Fo mig teins Eg Shares enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
must read and follow the few | the best selection in London of English and 
Use.” Those who do the | American Sewing Machines, which may be 


whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Maclinesorsinait | seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 


Se ete pore or purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
and wnreservedly recommend Hand Lock-stitech Machine, ‘‘Tor Royan 
eho 5 fe a eae NOW) (WAT Ren? which 49 pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See | G@eciding upon any other Machine. Price 


New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. | Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


LOCK-STITCH 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SHWING MACHINES. 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 


Introduced. 


41, -OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


“THE SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and. Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines’a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Hcusehold Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 
The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
\ Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


in every class of Sewing. 
: Ce BES Machines sold during one year, ending December? 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 
use in a few hours. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Sourn Lonpon.. 8, Newington Causeway. | DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
LIVERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. Dusty .... 69, Grafton Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. Betrast... 7, Donegal Square. 
NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St.. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
EDINBURGH .... 107, Prince’s Street. Bristot .. 19, High Stréets 
GLASGOW..... ... 65, Buchanan Street. Leeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 
. LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 


PATENT 


CORN FLOUR, tor intianoys conto wiih 


Corn. 


PERIODICAL SALE, 


during this Month. 
“ODDS and ENDS” of 
__ ACCUMULATED STOCK. 
Rich Silk Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, 


and 
Half Mourning Silk Dresses, 
from £1 19s. 6d. to 30 gs. 
Rich Mantles 
at a great reduction! 

French Summer Bonnets and 

General Millinery 

at very much less than cost price. 
Summer Dresses and Travelling Suits 
at the same rate. 
JAYS’. 


YHE CHELTENHAM, a SUIT for 


LADIES. It can be worn over any cther dress, eo 
ce 


a perfect Suit in itself. The Skirt is very easily butto® 
on; the Jacket is loose; the Suit is waterproof. Pri 
14 guineas, 
JAYS’. for 
“We have rarely seen a lady’s garment so well suited ing 
os own climate or for Continental travelling.” —Mor" 
-aper. 


LACK FABRICS for SUMMER 


WEAR. Messrs. JAY have some very nice Black skint 
made up. Prices from 1 guinea anda half, bodies inclue’”’ 
AYS’, 


; sons 
()DDS AND ENDS AT THE SEASON? 

CLOSE.—Messrs. JAY are prepared to offer Odds aa: 
Ends of their Stock of Rich French Model Silk Dinty 
Dresses. Velvet and other Mantles, at a reduction 0: c! 
5 gs. to 10 gs. on each article. As the quantities in § For 
are limited, Messrs. Jay will not be able to spare aDy 
approval, 


JAYS'. — 
ILK DRESSES, £1 19s. 6d. each: 


Messrs. JAY, having reduced the prices of theif 
superabundant Stock, in accordance with Their eriodicy, 


custom, are selling Silk Dresses, fourteen yards in 
Dress, for £1 19s. 6d. 


iy OURNING.-—Messrs. JAY have alway? 


at command experienced Dressmakers and milline™ 
who act as travellers, so that in the event of imm ip “y 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergen® 
for dress, one can be dispatched to any part of the king' 
on receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whee 
ever to the purchaser. All articles are marked in pine 
figures, and charges are the same as if the Goods wea 
bought for ready money at Ae Warehouse in Regent-streé 
AYS’. 


OUNTRY LADIES and LONDON 
FASHIONS.—The many advertisements of the day 
addressed frequently to the inexperienced, whilst ther 
appear to offer facilities, only perplex ladies residing ® 
distance from the metropolis. Customers may rest assur a 
that the specimens and goods sent by Messrs. JAY will # 
all times literally agree, and_that, in dealing with this © 
established firm, the public will buy at as cheap a cost 
in any shop in London. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUS® 
247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET. 


Se ees 
£9 40) WORTH OF SALVAGE 


DRAPERY, saved from the late Fire 4 
the Premises of Messrs. BODEN and PRA'T, Old-Est#? 
lished Drapers, of 31, Chalk Farm-road. ve 

We have purchased the whole of the Stock of the abral 
Firm, consisting of almost every description of. Gene nd 
Drapery, which is more or less damaged by Fire 
Water. 

The Stock will be offered for Sale on our Premises, COPY 
mencing every morning at 10 o’clock, and will be contingty, 
for about 14 days, commencing at the same hour each @ 

We would earnestly recommend our Customers to ™ re 
their visits as early in the day as possible, to ensure 500 
prompt and careful attention, with a much better cho 
of the SALVAGE STOCK. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. - 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate 4% 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prev) ot 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could an 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing od 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both rice 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancins Pied 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than @ iim 
number of pieces at 2s. 6}d. 


HARVEY & CO. 


Patterns Sent. od 


J 
EW MORNING DRESSES, Gentet; 
Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d. est 
12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, 
quality at 2s, the yard; not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 


wise oe EE es 
LACK CASHMERE LOOS! 


JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabrivs &acd- 
rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 188. 9 
The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis, 

Samples Sent. 


HARVEY & CO. ae 
ICH SILKS in Dresses at 253. Gd.s 


31s. Gd., 40s. and 45s, Black Gros Grains, Ooty 
and Cords, made of bright Italian’ Silks, with a W® 
for wear, at 3s, 6d., wide width, not to be equall 
Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO., 


Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, 5: — 


THE WANZER LocK-sTit! 
1 SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 4 

The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 5 ; 

Ditto, to work by hand or foot ...... 5 unpre 

The success of these new Machines has beer ditions, 
dented, and the Company, having erected an elt orde 

large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete tP +s frees 

which they have hitherto been unable to do. a NY 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMP 


4, Great Portland-street, W. 


J 
HE 56s. HAND-SEWING MACH 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 
TrrapLe MA 
Excelsior +° 63 
Britannia +* 
Britannia (D 13 
ort) +. 2* ‘nT 
Ehiptic, from °° i 
Belgravia «+ ." 
Grover & Baker «~ 9 
Alexandra «+ *" 9 
Wanzer.. ** % 1 
mce.._ + 
enooler & WilsoD 


Machines bY every 


s 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLESSTRES?, 
(Four doors from Oxford-stre Z 
v 
: py W 
Printed and Published, for the Proprietor, yh f 
the art 1 


FREEMAN, at 102, Fleet-street, in ad 
Bride, City of London.—Saturday; 
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